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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  PREMIER  AMONG  FRIENDS. 


Mr  Gladstone  has  the  true  oratorical  temperament ;  it 
Tieeds  sunshine  to  bring  him  out.  In  the  House  of 
Oommons,  when  he  is  assailed  with  chilling  criticism,  he 
is  accused  of  a  certain  petnlance  of  temper  and  arrogance 
^f  tone.  But  under  the  genial  influence  of  public  appro- 
hatioD,  his  true  nature  shows  itself  in  almost  ostentatious 
humility,  and  in  a  sympathetic  tone  that  touches  the 
•  heart  of  an  audience.  At  Aberdeen,  wliere  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Tuesday  last,  he 
found  himself,  as  he  warmly  said,  among  politick  friends, 
and  delivered  a  speech  of  overflowing  geniality.  He  en- 
iaiged  upon  the  many  great  virtues  of  the  city  and 
county,  not  failing  to  eidogise  those  public  events  of  which 
he  knew  his  hearers  were  proud.  It  has  been  said,  very 
cynically,  that  praise  ought  never  to  be  bestowed, 
cause  it  is  either  nnmerit^  or  superfluous.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  overlooks  the  important  element,  that  praise  assures 
the  receiver  of  the  value  of  his  deeds.  In  Aberdeen  such 
assurance  is  not  very  necessary,  for  its  inhabitants  in 
general  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  their  Opinions.  Mr 
Gladstone  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
and  for  the  moment  to  have  had  even  a  better  notion  of 
the  Aberdonians  than  they  ever  could  themselves  express. 
Even  the  religious  dialect  of  the  town  seized  him,  and 
he  concluded  his  oration  with  a  sort  of  benediction, 
beseeching  prosperity  for  “  the  grand  old  city  of  Aber¬ 
deen,”  both  “  in  all  that  touches  this  world,  and  in  all 
that  touches  the  world  to  come.”  Had  the  piety  of  Mr  i 
Gladstone  been  less  notorious  or  well-established,  such  a  | 
atyle  of  oratory  would  have  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion 
cf  doing  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  and  of  trying  to 
emulate  the  fervour  of  a  Presbyterian  parson.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  characteristics  of  a  most 
remarkable  statesman,  that  he  does,  we  may  say,  with 
perfect  naivete^  what  in  a  less  pure-minded  politician 
would  be  little  short  of  knavery, 

Mr  Gladstone  has  undeniably  great  pulpit  power.  If 
we  were  to  admit  that  he  has  oiten  and  readily 
changed  his  opinion,  it  would  still  be  indisputable  that 
he  believed  in  each  with  the  intensity,  if  not  with  the 
intolerance,  of  a  recent  convert.  Every  change  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  so  profound  a  conviction  of  its  necessity 
cn  high  moral  grounds,  that  for  every  opinion  in  turn 
^18  able  to  enlist  the  strongest  moral  sympathies, 
^hen  he  said  that  liis  course  would  be  upward  in  an 
honest,  if  a  feeble,  effort  to  purge  himself  from  the 
intrusion  of  those  lower  motives  which  degrade  the  high 
of  a  statesman,”  he  touched  the  right  chord  of 
the  gp-eat  heart  of  the  people.”  The  confession,  for  in 
Air  Gladstone’s  case  we  must  not  call  it  the  profession,  of 
«uch  pure  zeal  for  the  public  service  earns,  as  it  deserves, 

T  t  fb©  galleries.  It  is  cheering  and  de- 

ifi?”  u  !  ^  ^oow  that  a  high-minded  statesman  is  at 
®  helm.  Thousands  will  admii'e  Mr  Gladstone’s 
oblenoss  of  purpose,  and  trust  his  open  sincerity,  who 
re  unable*  to  follow  tho  tortuous  paths  of  policy,  or 
inL  disputes  that  irritate  the  ‘‘  enlightened  ” 

abitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  only  disadvantage  [ 


of  such  fine  sentiments  is  the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  them 
in  action.  The  gushing  forth  of  pure  a^d  exalted  ideas 
from  the  mouth  ofan  orator  warms  the  heart;  but  the  disap¬ 
pointment  is  gi*eatwhen  the  music  of  his  eloquence  dies 
away  and  its  effect  is  nowhere  seen.  We  trust  this  will 
not  be  the  case  with  Mr  Gladstone’s  sweet  promises  in 
regard  to  the  Scotch  Education  Bill.  There  is  much 
truth  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  apology,  that  in  the  last  session 
England  was  about  as  badly  off  as  Scotland,  but  it  was 
going  too  far  to  pretend  that  Scotland  had  any  special 
interest  in  the  aMition  of  purchase.  If  all  ofiioers  are 
to  be  selected  by  competition,  as  is  the  rule  in  the 
Artillery,  then  Scotland  will  get  its  share ;  and  we  hope 
that  Mr  Gladstone  will  remember  Scotland,  and  make 
the  selection  of  officers  depend  on  competition  and 
merit,  instead  of  favouritism.  There  was  much  more 
reason  in  his  remarks  on  the  University  Tests  Bill. 
If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  continue  as  rich  as  they  are, 
Scotchmen  will  go  to  them,  and  will  be  thankful  if  they 
can  get  fellowships  without  having  to  pretend  to  believe 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But,  to  satisfy  Scotch 
Liberalism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply 
abolish  tests ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  gpve  Scotland  a 
system  of  complete  elementary  education  without  tests 
and  without  sectarianism.  If  the  same  error  that 
alienated  the  English  dissenters  be  repeated  in  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill,  it  will  be  a  serious  one  for  tho 
Ministry. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr  Gladstone  should  wish  to  secure 
the  Scotch  vote.  North  of  the  Tweed  Toryism  is  almost  an 
extinct  creed.  Not  a  single  borough  sends  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Tory  benches;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  a  single  county  would  return  a  Consorva- 
I  tive  if  the  farmers  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Ballot. 

Two  facts  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  immunity 
!  of  Scotland  from  Toryism.  Education  is  more  general 
than  in  England,  and  there  is  no  bribery.  A  Scotch 
seat  must  be  won  W  something  different  from  clap-trap 
and  beer.  But  a  Scotch  borough,  ouce  it  is  won,  is  the 
safest  of  all  seats.  The  electors  have  strong  convictions, 
and  reasoned  convictions,  which  do  not  suddenly  change, 
and  a  member  who  remains  true  to  his  colours  is  sure  of 
re-election.  And  as  the  constituencies  are  to  their 
members,  so  are  the  members  to  a  Government.  The 
Scotch  phalanx  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  a  Minister ;  it  is 
almost  undivided,  and  it  votes  straight.  It  will  slowly, 
and  with  reluctance,  desert  a  Minister  who  endeavours 
honestly  to  execute  a  Liberal  progi'ammo,  but  rather  than 
part  with  its  principles,  it  will  transfer  its  allegiance 
to  a  more  trusted  leader.  The  Scotch  vote,  if  it  .were 
once  lost,  would  not  soon  be  regained. 

For  the  present,  whatever  ground  Mr  Gladstone  may 
have  lost  in  the  metropolis,  he  still  retains  the  allegiance 
of  his  Scotch  followers.  Perth  has  in  vain  sought  tho 
honour  of  giving  its  freedom  to  Mr  Gladstone.  Glasgow 
has  petitioned  for  a  visit,  and  has  been  necessarily 
refused.  The  Home  Secretaiy  has  been  well  received, 
and  has  praised  the  Ministry  without  exciting  op^sition. 
The  most  influential  newspapers  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  give  Mr  Gladstone  some  ground  for 
that  the  provinces  are  not  yet  weary  of  his  rule.  Wo 
do  not  grudge  tho  Ministry  those  crumbs  of  comfort. 
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suing  a  phantom  enemy,  -while  destruction  is  round 
about  them.  Mr  Jenkins  makes  the  mistake,  however 
of  clutching  at  the  end,  without  taking  account  of  the 
means ;  he  is  so  eager  to  cut  down  his  tree  that  he  will 
not  take  time  to  sharpen  his  axe,  or  file  the  teeth  of  his 
saw.  If  a  general  had  to  relieve  a  city  separated  from 
him  by  a  high  and  impassable  but  narrow  mountain,  and 
inaccessible  except  through  a  howling  desert,  through 
which  he  could  carry  scarcely  any  of  his  baggage,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  his  forces,  he  would  do  well  to  consult 
his  engineers  whether  tunnelling  the  mountain  would  not 
be  the  nearest  road  to  his  destination.  What  hope  is 
there  of  getting  any  social  reforms  from  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  So  small  an  affair  as  the  Ballot,  which  is  a  mere 
corollary  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  Reform  Bill,  cannot,  it  seems, 
get  through  the  Lords  in  less  than  two  sessions,  and  even 
if  then,  it  will  probably  be  disfigured  and  mutilated.  If 
the  Lords  had  had  their  way,  even  the  fundamental  step 
in  army  reform — the  abolition  of  purchase — would  not 
have  been  taken.  When,  therefore.  Bills  that  affect  the 
Lords  only  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  to  a  trivial  degree, 
cannot  be  got  through,  what  may  be  expected  when  the 
Land  Question  comes  up,  and  the  Lords  have  to  contend 
for  that  artificial  superiority  that  is  dear  to  them  as  life  ? 
Whoever  imagines  that  any  serious  social  reforms  can 
be  obtained  from  the  present  House  of  Lords  must  be 
wonderfully  sanguine,  or  very  easy  to  please. 

In  discussing  the  reform  of  the  Lords,  we  are  happily 
relieved  from  the  difficulty  that  generally  besets  consti¬ 
tutional  questions.  An  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
ratepaying  householders  shifted  the  centre  of  power 
several  degrees  down  in  the  social  scale.  A  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  well-informed  class  might  have  required 
very  severe  pressure  to  surrender  its  monopoly.  So  in 
conflicts  between  king  and  people,  when  the  army  remains 
faithful  to  the  Crown,  there  is  a  terrible  danger  of  colli¬ 
sion  between  hired  mercenaries  and  an  unarmed  and 
unwarlike  population.  But  the  Lords  have  not  the 
army  at  their  back ;  on  the  contrary,  their  natural 
enemies,  the  Commons,  possess  that  advantage :  they 
are  not  possessed  of  overwhelming  wealth,  and  their 
numbers  are  contemptible.  Once  on  a  time,  no  doubt, 
it  was  very  different ;  when  Simon  de  Montfort  sum¬ 
moned  the  barons,  he  gathered  together  not  simply  the 
nobility,  but  the  military  chiefs  of  the  nation.  .  The 
existence  of  the  Lords  now  depends  on  the  good  nature 
and  forbearance  of  the  people.  utterly  desti¬ 

tute  of  that  superiority  of  physical  mrce  without  which 
a  eroverniner  power  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  name.  But 


But  it  will  be  well,  not  only  for  Ministers,  but  for  the 
Liberal  cause,  if  the  indulgent  support  of  Scotland  is 
not  misconstrued.  Much  of  the  carping  of  the  London 
press  has  been  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  blamed  for  not  doing  what  the  critics 
endeavoured  with  all  their  might  to  prevent.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  aid  and  abet  the 
selfish  opposition  of  a  small  military  coterie  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  to  complain  of 
the  session  being  wasted.  Whatever  barrenness  may 
have  cursed  the  past  session  is  due  to  a  few  members 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  Ministry  can  easily  defend  itself  from 
the  charge  of  wasting  time ;  what  it  cannot  so  easily 
meet  is  the  fact  that  it  has  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  notably  on  religious  questions,  leagued  with  the 
common  enemy  against  its  staunchest  friends.  The 
senseless  abuse  that  has  been  so  industriously  heaped 
on  Ministers  by  the  Tories,  ought  to  teach  them  how 
thankless  is  the  work  of  pulling  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  Toryism.  Doubtless  it  was  all  done  from  the  purest  and 
highest  motives,  but  wo  could  wish  a  little  more  of  that 
worldly  prudence  that  trusts  less  to  the  forbearance  of 
enemies  than  to  the  fidelity  of  friends.  If  Mr  Gladstone 
would  remain  with  his  friends,  he  might  safely  count  not 
only  on  the  Scotch,  but  also  on  the  English  vote,  for 
some  time  to  come. 


REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  session  could 
not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the  anomalous  position 
that  it  holds  in  the  British  Constitution.  By  the 
merest  chance,  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  was  carried 
against  it,  and  but  for  the  lucky  accident  that  enabled 
the  Crown  to  interfere,  we  should  have  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  barren  sessions.  Its  rejection  of  the 
Ballot  Bill  was  bad  enough,  but  its  reason  for  doing 
so  was  worse :  their  lordships  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
such  a  little  matter  as  the  protection  of  voters,  because 
they  wanted  to  be  off  to  the  grouse.  The  Lords  have 
the  power,  and  they  have  displayed  the  willingness,  to 
stop  legislation,  and  the  country  will  soon  be  forced  to 
ask  this  question — ^Aro  the  Lords  to  be  kings  over  us  ? 
Who  is  to  govern  the  country  ?  Is  it  the  millions  by 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  or  four  or  five 
hunditid  men  selected,  a  few  from  ability,  but  the  great 
majority  by  the  accident  of  birth  ?  The  Lords  are  the 
only  example  of  a  caste  that  we  tolerate.  We  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  doctored  by  an  hereditary  caste  of 
doctors,  nor  preached  to  by  an  hereditary  clergy,  but  the 
most  important  affairs  of  government  our  Constitution 
gives,  in  theory  at  least,  to  born  legislators.  Such  a 
system  could  only  work  well  by  accident ;  if  England 
reallv  were  governed  “by  governing  families,”  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  allowing  them  to  assemble  in  a 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  course  of  modem  politics,  and 
the  Enfranchising  Act  of  Mr  Disraeli,  have  now  made 
the  people  king,  and  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  being  severely  felt  in  practical  legis¬ 
lation.  Even  the  Lords  cannot  affect  surprise  that  a 


any  useful  function  to  the  Peers.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  even  the  most  rabid  Tory  will  not  dispute  that  the 
nation  is  the  ultimate  authority  and  fountain  of  political 
power.  What  the  nation  wants,  and  unmistakably  show  a 
that  it  wants,  the  Peers  may  not  refuse  on  pain  of  political 
extinction.  In  1832  the  Lords  really  challenged  the 
nation ;  the  nation  demanded  with  rare  unanimity  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lords  refu^* 
It  was  a  momentous  issue — the  Peers  against  the  nation. 
Both  sides  knew  perfectly  what  was  the  prize  they 
contending  for  ;  both  knew  that  it  was  a  decisive  tna 
of  strength.  At  the  supreme  moment  the  Peers  gave 
way,  and  submitted  to  their  defeat.  Since  that  time  no 
statesman  of  any  repute  has  ventured  to  recomnMn 
another  such  conflict.  The  Peers  were  beaten,  and  knew 
that  they  were  beaten. 

The  only  question  now  open  is,  how  the  existence  o 
the  Peers  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  suprema^  o 
the  people.  The  answer  to  it  depends  mainly,  n®® 
altogether,  on  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  Lc^s 
acquiesced  in  their  ine-vitable  inferiority,  if  they 
abstained  from  dictating  a  policy  for  the  nation,  an 
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sufficiently  discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  had  forced 
an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  they  would,  if  successful, 
have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  even  if 
unfortunate  in  their  opposition  they  would  have  obtained 
respect.  Such  a  p^ceful  compromise  between  the  Lords 
andthe  nation  might  have  been  achieved  if  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  had  had  the  discretion  of  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Derby  the  audacity  of  Lord  Salisbury.  But,  under 
reckless  leadership,  the  Peers  have  twice  in  one  session 
put  their  foot  on  Bills  urged  by  the  Government  and 
supported  by  immense  majorities  in  the  Commons,  and 
have  assumed  to  override  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Nay,  as  if  to  mark  the  unbending  and  extrava¬ 
gant  character  of  their  pretensions,  they  vetoed  a  Bill 
concerning  a  subject  with  which,  as  individual  Peers, 
they  have  not  the  least  right  to  interfere.  By  the  law 
of  England,  Peers  are  forbidden  to  intermeddle  in  the 
election  of  Commoners ;  yet,  in  a  mere  question  as  to  the 
mode  of  voting,  the  Peers  have  resolved  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  deemed  by  the  voters  to  be  necessary  shall  not 
be  granted  to  them.  The  Peers  have  emphatically 
claimed,  not  merely  to  reign,  but  to  govern.  Is  this 
claim  to  be  allowed  ?  Is  it  compatible  with  self-govern¬ 
ment?  Those  arduous  questions  the  British  elector 
must  put  to  himself.  If  he  is  resolved  to  have  a  thorough 
remedy,  let  him  gird  up  his  loins,  and  never  flinch  until 
he  wins  a  thorough  victory.  If  more  provocation  is 
wanted,  let  him  wait ;  for  it  is  a  task  that  ought  to  be 
done  only  once,  but  then  done  for  ever. 


MR  GLADSTONE  ON  HOME  RULE. 

Mr  Gladstone  did  well  in  making  the  Irish  difficulty 
the  principal  topic  of  his  speech  at  Aberdeen  on  Tues¬ 
day  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  remarks  upon  it 
were,  in  the  main,  temperate  and  conciliatory.  He  was 
“  glad  to  know  from  the  months  of  those  who  raised  the 
cry  of  Home  Rule  that  it  does  not  mean  the  breaking 
up  into  fragments  of  this  United  Kingdom.”  He  was, 
also,  extremely  glad  that  Mr  Butt  has  again  found  his 
way  into  Parliament,”  seeing  that,  “  if  there  are  wild 
ideas  abroad,  the  place  where  they  can  most  safely  be 
promulgated  is  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  That  is  as  friendly  language  as,  at  this 
stage  of  the  movement,  could  be  expected  from  the 
Premier.  No  one  supposed  that  he  would  welcome  the 
movement  itself,  and  it  is  much  that  he  should  promise 
for  it  a  full  and  fair  consideration.  If  his  followers  will 
adopt  the  same  attitude,  they  'will  do  a  great  deal 
towards  an  early  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and,  in  merely  schooling  themselves  for  this,  they 
will  go  far  towards  the  removal  of  the  grievance  that, 
during  the  past  few  months,  has  grown  mightily  under 
their  alternating  apathy  and  scorn.  The  grievance  is 
undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  a  sentimental  one.  The 
Irish  people  feel  that  there  is  no  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  English  people  to  treat  them  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  they  find  some  sanction 
for  that  opinion  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  especially  of  the  Times,  and  in  such  Parlia- 
^ntary  speeches  as  that  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  five  months  ago,  recommended  that  the  criminal 
law  should  be  annulled  in  Ireland,  and  “  the  gentry  ”  be 
left  “  to  deal  with  ”  the  common  folk  after  **  the 
American  system,”  or  even  as  the  white  functionaries  in 
India  “  deal  with  ”  the  Thugs.  That  famous  outburst 
of  aristocratic  ruffianism  was  applauded  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  echoed  in  the  House  of  Uommons,  and  praised  by 
many,  while  it  was  blamed  by  very  few,  of  the  English 
^^als.  It  has,  undoubtedly,  in  conjunction  with 
kindred  utterances,  had  a  marked  effect  in  reviving  old 
and  in  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Home 
P^'^isans.  Wicked  words  are  more  easily  spoken 
recalled,  and  the  consequences  of  the  language 
U8^  on  all  sides  while  the  Westmeath  Coercion  Act  was 
I^  ^^®®®88ion  cannot  be  readily  undone.  But  the 
generous ;  and,  if  they  can  be  assured  that  we, 
this  side  of  St  George’s  Channel,  are  really  anxious 
have  full  justice  done  to  them,  they  will  not  make  too 


much  of  their  old  sores,  or  of  the  irritating  language 
that  has  lately,  as  in  all  past  times,  been  applied  to  tiicm. 

But  their  grievance  is  much  more  than  a  scntimeDtol 
one.  Mr  Gladstone  says  they  have  no  grievance,  or,  si 
any  rate,  only  one,  ‘‘  a  ^ievance  with  regard  to  Uni- 
veraity  education,  which  is  not  so  entirely  free  in  Ireland 
as  it  has  now  been  made  in  England.”  He  says  ho  has 
looked  in  vain  for  any  other,  although  ho  admits  that  his 
”  research  ”  has  not  been  “  extensive.”  Has  he  already 
forgotten  the  tyrannical  policy  to  which  his  Cabinci 
gained  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  Parliament 
last  May  ?  Such  idle  speeches  as  Lord  Salisbury  de¬ 
livered  while  the  Westmeath  Bill  was  being  passed  may 
be  promptly  forgiven ;  but  the  Bill  itself  cannot  be  for¬ 
given,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force.  Need 
we  remind  our  readers  of  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  ?  It 
empowered  the  Lord- Lieutenant  **  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  in  certain 
adjoining  districts  in  the  King’s  County  and  in  Mcath^ 
during  a  period  of  two  years.”  It  further  empowered 
him  ”  to  arrest  anybody  who  may  have  been  in  West¬ 
meath  at  any  time  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  who 
may  be  suspected  of  Ribbonism.”  It  also  renewed  for 
two  years  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  which  places  the 
whole  country  under  little  short  of  martial  law.  It  ia 
true  that  the  terrible  engine  of  persecution  created  by 
this  measure  has  not  been  worked  to  any  great  extent, 
either  because  the  Government  feared  to  enforce  it,  or 
because  it  found,  as  was  half  confessed  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Hartington,  that  there  was  really  no  shadow  of  a- 
pretext  for  it.  But  the  engine  is  there,  and  it  is  nono 
the  less  an  insult  to  Ireland  because  it  is  hardly  at  all 
used.  This  Westmeath  Coercion  Act  is  such  a  devio& 
as  no  one,  not  even  Lord  Salisbury,  would  have  dreaml 
of  adopting  against  any  part  of  England  in  which  a 
counterpart  of  the  RiblK)n  conspiracy  might  exist 
or  be  imagined  to  exist.  Had  the  experiment  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Sheffield  outrages,  for  instance, 
we  may  safely  guess  what  would  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Popular  feeling  would  have  been  stirred  to 
madness,  and  nothing  short  oi  a  civil  war  could  have 
averted  a  revolution.  The  Irish  have  been  too  long- 
used  to  English  tyranny — and  they  are,  strange  to  say, 
too  grateful  for  the  tardy  and  partial  conoessions 
that  Mr  Gladstone,  grea^  to  his  honour,  baa  made 
to  them,  to  find  in  this  Westmeath  Act  an  iuoeniive 
to  violent  and  illegal  resistance.  But  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the  tyrannical  spirit  with  which 
they  are  still — ^now  and  then,  if  not  constantly — re¬ 
garded  by  the  English  law-makers.  They  say,  if  the 
Irish  Church  Act  of  one  year  and  the  Irish  Land  Act  of 
another  are  to  be  followed  in  the  third  year  by  sucb 
legislation  as  this,  that  they  will  not  quietly  submit  to 
the  continuance  of  English  law-making  on  their  *bebalf, 
and  that  they  will  claim — in  strictly  legal  ways,  but  io 
a  tone  that  cannot  be  mistaken — the  right  of  legislating 
for  themselves.  Of  course,  Mr  Gladstone  considers  thud 
their  project  for  home  legislation  is  “an  impracticable 
scheme but,  as  he  declm^s  that  he  will  be  “  very  glad 
and  very  anxious  ”  to  discuss  the  subject  with  Mr  Butt 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  may  hope  that  then  he 
will  also  be  glad  and  anxious  to  adopt  it,  if  he  can  be 
convinced  that  it  is  neither  impracticable  nor  inexpe¬ 
dient.  Mr  Gladstone  is  always  open  to  conviction,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  argument  is  enforced  by  voting  power; 
and  as,  even  without  a  general  election,  the  Nationalist 
members  will  be  numerous  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  among  the  Irish  people  may  be 
followed  by  a  speedy  concession  of  some  of  its  demands- 

Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  process  of 
viction  were  already  begun.  Mr  Gladstone  avOT  that 
it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  make  the  United  Kingdom 
more  of  a  united  kingdom  than  ever.  He  objects  to 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  agitation  because,  with  his  prreent 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  is  “  not  extensiv^ 
he  believes  that  it  necessarily  imnlies  disunion.  But  he 
approves  of  a  certain  measure  of  Home  Rule.  ^  He  com¬ 
plimented  the  Aberdonians  on  Tuesday  for  their  success¬ 
ful  experiment  in  Home  Rule,  'in  so  far  as  the  •up' 
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pression  of  the  cattle-plague  was  concerned,  and  found  in  spite  of  any  artificial  attempts  to  interfere  with  it.  No 
m  it  a  satisfactory  proof  of  “  the  extraordinary  value  of  other  general  account  can  be  given  cf  the  variations 
the  principles,  and  practices,  and  habits  of  local  govern-  observable  in  the  condition  of  the  artisan  class  than  that 
ment  and  local  management  of  afiairs  in  this  country.'*  the  best  work  commands  the  best  wages."  What  more 
He  admits  that  “  it  has  been  one  consequence  of  the  can  employers  desire  than  to  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  that  those  principles  the  “  leading  journal,"  that,  as  a  fact,  trade-unions  have 
of  self-reliance,  those  powers  of  local  action,  that  energy  done  and  can  do  nothing  ?  Many  of  them  will  doubt- 
and  public  spirit,  which  are  the  inherited  possessions  of  less  be  comforted.  Of  course  not  one  in  a  thousand 
this  country,  have  been  steadily  enfeebled  and  crippled  |  knows  that  Mr  Thornton  has  shown  labour  to  be  an 
in  the  sister  island."  If  Mr  Martin,  and  Mr  Butt,  and  exception  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Yet  it 
their  friends  can  teach  him  that  it  is  possible  for  Ireland  is  probable  that,  in  its  eagerness  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
to  develope  these  virtues  under  a  modified  scheme  of  local  of  its  transgression,  the  Times  has  overstated  what  if 
government  that  will  be  acceptable  to  its  people,  and  yet  true,  would  be  to  capitalists  a  truly  charming  doctrine, 
not  prejudicial  to  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  But  though  their  ignorance  of  political  economy  will 
must,  in  consistency,  yield  to  their  arguments.  The  Irish  prevent  them  from  understanding  it  to  be  false,  their 
Nationalists  will  accept  a  compromise,  if  it  is  honestly  experience  and  their  common  sense  will  stand  terribly 
olFered  to  them.  We  believe  that  their  great  desire  is  in  the  way  of  their  believing  it  to  be  true.  The  trade- 
that  all  traces  of  the  ill-usage  to  which  their  country  has  unions  succeeded  in  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  and  have 
been  subjected  during  six  centuries  shall  be  removed,  kept  on  raising  them,  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  wage 
and  one  of  those  traces  is  the  unfriendly  feeling  that  fund,"  from  which  political  economists  with  one  accord 
still  prevails  between  the  people  of  the  two  islands.  If  proved  the  thing  to  be  physically  impossible.  The  action 
their  end  can  be  secured,  they  will  not  quarrel  about  the  of  the  unions  has  been  felt  by  employers.  They  may  not 
means.  And  that  end  we  believe  that  Mr  Gladstone  all  understand  the  science  of  the  matter.  But  we  fear 
also  has  at  heart.  He  has  given  noble  proof  of  it,  and  that  such  men  as  Sir  William  Armstrong  will  find  little 
he  has  good  claim  to  be  trusted  by  the  Irish.  He  consolation  in  the  assurance  of  the  Times  that  trade- 
allowed  his  Government  last  session  to  run  counter  to  unions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “  relatively  and 
the  policy  that  prompted  his  two  great  measures  for  the  absolutely  "  higher  wages  of  the  English  workman ;  that 
relief  of  Ireland.  But  he  can  resume  that  policy,  and  he  owes  “  this  position  to  the  legitimate  value  of  superior 
bring  it  to  a  worthy  completion ;  and  if  ho  does  this  he  work."  Taking  this  view,  the  As.sociated  Masters  of  the 
will  do  much  to  atone  for  the  many  blunders  that  he  has  North  have  little  to  hope  from  the  expedient  of  import- 
la  tely  committed.  If  he  will  only  persevere  in  the  efforts  ing* cheap  labour  from  the  Continent,  such  labour  being  in 
that  ho  initiated  for  doing  full  and  thorough  justice  to  reality  not  cheaper,  because  inefl&cient  in  proportion  as 


Ireland,  the  Irish  people  will  not  resent  those  efforts. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Fortunately  for  the  newspaper  press,  and,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  for  the  public,  the  g^’eat  contest  between 
the  Nino  Hours  League  and  the  Associated  Masters  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  has  occurred  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  the  difliculty  of  every  newspaper  is  to  fill 
its  columns.  The  paralysis  of  a  great  industry,  the 
national  loss  resulting  from  a  large  mass  of  capital 
being  thrown  idle,  the  hardship  and  sufferings  of  the 
men  and  their  families,  were  all  topics  that  had  lost  their 
freshness,  having  been  written  threadbare  long  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  strike  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 
It  has  supplied  a  text  from  which  every  newspaper  has 
been  able  to  instruct  its  readers  in  political  economy — 


it  costs  less. 

From  the  article  already  quoted  we  take  the  following 
passage  as  exemplifying  all  that  is  bad  in  newspaper 
political  economy : 

It  must  greatly  tend  to  dissipate  ideas  of  raising  artificially  the 
price  of  labour  when  it  is  shown  that  it  oscillates  all  orer  the 
world  within  a  certain  lerel.  Workmen  will  in  the  long  run  find  it 
difficult  in  the  face  of  hard  facts  to  persuade  themselves  that  labour 
is  the  only  commodity  in  the  world  which  has  not  found  more  or  less 
its  natural  value  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  and 
they  will,  at  all  events,  be  made  to  comprehend  that  the  possible 
value  of  labour  in  one  country  can  never  be  raised  far  above  its 
actual  value  in  others.  When  a  manufacturer  learns  from  his  cor¬ 
respondents  the  average  value  of  his  staple  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  he  is  cautious  in  placing  a  higher  price  upon  his  own 
productions.  Even  if  they  are  superior  to  the  average  and  there¬ 
fore  worth  more,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  consumer  to  pay  the  additional  price. 

The  last  sentence  is  amusing.  The  drift  of  the  article 
is  to  show  that  the  wages  of  labour  vary,  not  because  of 


or,  more  correctly,  has  been  able  to  talk  about  questions  the  presence  or  absence  of  trade  organisation,  but  m 
of  political  economy.  The  quality  of  the  teaching,  accordance  with  the  excellence  of  the  work.  It  appears, 
unfortunately,  has  b^n  generally  of  a  very  second-rate  however,  to  have  been  felt  that  even  this  doctrine,  if 
oi*der.  On  such  subjects  as  astronomy  or  comparative  pushed  too  far,  may  become  unpalatable  to  the  English 
anatomy  few  that  did  not  know  themselves  masters  of  capitalist.  Accordingly — it  must  surely  be  on  the  as- 
those  sciences,  and  familiar  with  their  latest  developments,  sumption  that  he  is  dull  of  understanding — ^an  attempt 


press,  notably  in  those  of  the  Times ^  letters  and  articles  their  superior  skill.  We  would  not  venture  to  say  that 
bearing  on  questions  of  political  economy,  obviously  we  can  fathom  all  the  error  that  lies  hid  in  the  obscurity 
written  by  men  who  never  thought  it  necessary  to  make  and  vague  statement  of  the  above  passage.  The  exploded 
themselves  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It  doctrine  that,  in  spite  of  trade-unions,  labour  will  find 
is  a  pity  that,  instead  of  receiving  instruction,  the  public  “  its  natural  value  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
ear  should  bo  abused,  through  the  press,  with  uneducated  demand,"  has  been  already  noticed.  Workmen  wereper- 
opinions,  and  shallow  yet  mischievous  fallacies.  But  suaded  of  the  contrary  when  every  political  econon^t 
newspapers  do  not  always  write  simply  for  the  promul-  was  against  them  ;  now  they  have  our  ablest  social  philo- 
'  gation  of  sound  doctrine.  They  sometimes  feel  under  sophers  at  their  back.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
the  necessity  of  appearing  to  advocate  the  interests,  and  ideas  of  raising  artificially  the  price  of  labour  are 
of  pandering  to  the  views — whether  ignorant  or  educated  likely  to  be  dissipated  by  the  reflection  that  its  pne® 
— of  their  readers.  oscillates  all  over  the  world  within  a  certain  level. 

In  a  weak,  unguarded  moment,  the  Times  betrayed  We  know,  both  as  fact  and  theory,  that  the  lowest  level 
some  little  sympathy  with  the  detestable  nine  hours  is  the  verge  of  starvation.  Between  this  and  the  more 
movement.  Since  then  it  has  over  and  over  again  made  tolerable  condition  to  which  the  mass  of  our  working 
ample  atonement  for  this  unaccountable  mistake.  Mr  people  have  already  attained,  there  is  abundant  room  tor 

Holyoake’s  letter  of  last  Tuesday  on  "  The  Blue  Book  theoperationof  any  means  that  will  tend  to  raise  workmen 

for  the  People,"  afforded  a  suitable  pretext  for  an  article  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  state.  Not  only  so ;  we  beheve 
meant  to  be  altogether  reassuring  to  capitalists.  ‘^It  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  ^ 

appears,  from  these  reports,  that  the  old  law  of  supply  count  trade  organisation  among  the  agencies  now  operating 

and  demand  is  substantially  effective  throughout  Europe  to  raise  them  to  a  much  happier  position  than  they  have 
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gr  vet  occupiea  m  any  age  or  country,  uut  we  imow 
otwhat  it  is  intended  that  we  should  learn  from  the 
g- tement  that  the  price  of  labour  “  oscillates  all  over 
the  world  within  a  certain  level.”  One  inveterate  error, 
however,  stands  out,  as  it  were,  boldly  through  the  mist. 
“  The  possible  value  of  labour  in  one  country  can  never 
be  raised  far  above  its  actual  value  in  others and,  for 
this  reason,  that,  “  when  a  manufacturer  learns  from  his 
correspondents  the  average  value  of  his  staple  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  he  is  cautious  in  placing  a  higher 
price  upon  his  own  productions.”  This  idea  that,  if  high 
wages  prevail  in  a  country,  the  produce  of  that  country 
is  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Times ^  but  the 
popular  theory.  Yet,  as  has  been  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated,  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason.  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  general  high  wages  in  Great  Britain  will  ever  cause 
British  produce  to  disappear  from  the  foreign  markets. 
If  in  Belgium,  for  example,  labour  is  cheaper  than  in 
England,  and  consequently  profits  higher,  the  Belgian 
manufacturer  could,  without  doubt,  sell  his  merchandise 
in,  say,  France,  or  Belgium,  or  even  in  England 
itself,  at  a  lower  price  than  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  yet  have  as  high  or  higher  profits 
than  his  English  rival.  But  is  there  any  reason  to 

apprehend  his  doing  so  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  is  certain 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  rate  of  profit  with 
which  he  will  be  content  is  not  that  of  the  English 
capitalist,  but  the  higher  rate,  which,  according  to  our 
supposition,  is  generally  enjoyed  by  Belgian  capitalists. 
Commodities,  therefore,  will  not  be  offeredin  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  general 
rate  of  wage  in  the  countries  where  they  are  produced. 
If  this  faint  indication  of  the  line  of  argument  excite 
some  of  our  readers  to  thought  and  farther  inquiry,  it 
will  have  done  all  that  we  hope  from  it.  Mr  Mill,  whose 
authority  will  have  more  weight  than  our  reasoning,  has 
expressed  the  truth  contended  for  in  these  words  : 
“  General  low  wages  never  caused  any  country  to  under¬ 
sell  its  rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever  hinder  it 
from  doing  so.” 

The  fear,  then,  of  destroying  our  international  trade 
need  not  deter  our  working  classes  generally  from  using 
every  means  in  their  power  to  raise  their  wages,  and  to 
shorten  their  hours  of  work.  A  general  rise  of  wages 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  profits,  and  cannot  affect  prices, 
national  or  international.  What  trade-unions  have  to 
guard  against,  is  the  idea  that  they  may  neglect  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  working  class  generally,  and  keep  on  raising 
wages  in  their  paHicular  branches  of  industry.  En¬ 
gineers,  for  instance,  need  not  hesitate  to  demand  and 
strike  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  time  up  to  the  point 
that  will  leave  their  masters  the  average  profits  of 
capital  in  this  country.  If,  however,  they  go  beyond 
this,  their  action  b^omes  suicidal.  In  the  present 
struggle,  the  case  for  the  engineering  firms  of  the  North 
IS  that,  were  the  demands  of  the  Nine  Hours  League  to 
he  granted,  the  masters  would  not  have  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  on  their  capital ;  that,  were  they  to  attempt 
to  reimburse  themselves  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
staple,  they  would  lose  the  markets,  and  accordingly 
trade  must  decline.  This  the  men  do  not  believe,  and 


THE  AUTUMN  MANCEUVRES. 

The  ten  days*  campaign  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire 
was  appropriately  concluded  by  a  grand  militarv  show 
in  •  e  ong  valley  at  Aldershot ;  and  for  one  person  who 
witnessed  or  understood  the  manoeuvres,  there  wero 
probably  ten  to  admire  the  “  march  past,”  which  was  to 
the  manoeuvres  what  they  were  to  actual  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  final  spectacle  afforded  no  more  test  of  the  real 
capabilities  of  the  army  than  a  dress  rehearsal  in  dumb 
show  would  of  the  merits  of  an  opera  or  of  its  singers  ; 
but  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight  for  all  that.  From  first 
to  last,  from  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  Life  Guards, 
who  led  the  van,  and  who  represent  the  ornamental,  doivn 
to  the  dusty  and  sober-clad  Army  Service  Corps,  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  who  represent  the  working 
element  of  the  army,  every  man  looked  as  if  ho  knew 
his  part  and  was  ready  to  perform  it.  “  Artillery  magni¬ 
ficent,  Cavalry  splendid.  Infantry  excellent,”  was  tho 
criticism  attributed  to  foreign  critics.  This  graduated  scalo 
of  admiration  was  probably  the  happy  thought  of  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent ;  but,  although  the  show  must  have 
appeared  insignificant  in  its  dimeusions  to  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  scale  of  military  reviews  on  the  Continent, 
wo  will  venture  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  animal 
material,  and,  we  may  add,  dress  and  equipment,  our 
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them,  all  they  really  ask,  may  bo  conceded 
aW  P^^itive  harm  to  any  one.  But  if  their  reason- 
6  demands  are  rejected  mischief  will  follow. 
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course  to  his  constituents  upon  affairs  of  State.  There 
was,  however,  a  most  unlucky  split  in  the  advanced 
Liberal  camp ;  some  of  the  advanced  Liberals  present 
being  so  advanced  as  to  regard  Mr  Gladstone’s  policy 
with  mistrust.  Accordingly,  when  “  motion  was  made 
and  question  put,”  it  was  found  that  the  ayes  and  the 
noes  were  evenly  balanced.  Hereupon  the  chairman 
became  the  Deus  ex  machind.  His  casting  vote  carried 
the  day.  The  motion  of  confidence  was  duly  passed,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Greenwich  Advanced  Liberal 
Association  were  next  day  reported  at  full  length  in  the 
Daily  News,  One  would  have  thought  that  such  e, fiasco 
was  in  itself  a  sufficient  indignity ;  but  there  are  some 
spiteful  people  whose  delight  it  is  to  mutilate  the  slain, 
and  accordingly  the  Netos^  not  content  with  its  report, 
also  publishes  a  letter,  in  which  “  a  Greenwich  Radical  ” 
falls  upon  the  Greenwich  Advanced  Liberal  Association 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  Benaiah.  “  They  are,”  he  assures 
us,  “  a  few  worthy  men  ” — less  than  fifty,  he  believes — ■ 
“  with  whose  persistent  endeavours  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  true  bearing  of  all  important  political 
questions,  all  must  sympathise.”  But  “their  ordinary 
meetings  are  not  attended  by  a  dozen  members,”  and  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  “  weight  ”  is  to 
be  attached  to  their  speeches  and  their  votes.  “  It  is,” 
in  short,  “  the  old  tale  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley- 
street.” 

Now,  when  we  put  aside  the  fact  that  the  letter  of 
the  Greenwich  ^dical  is  spiteful  to  vulgarity,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  admit  that  his  strictures  arc  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  at  present  suffering  from  a 
positive  plethora  of  leagues,  and  associations,  and  other 
such  bodies.  The  great  victory  won  by  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  first  taught  Englishmen  what  a  compact 

and  within  the  last  few  years 


think  for  them.  It  is  time  that  Cavalry  should  under¬ 
stand  tliat  they  have  other  work  to  do  besides  making 
brilliant  charges. 

The  Artillery  were,  perhaps,  more  free  from  mistakes 
than  the  other  arms,  but  they  displayed  a  tendency  to 
show  off,  as,  for  instance,  in  gallopping  uphill,  when  a 
veiy  slight  detour  would  have  enabled  them  to  attain  the 
same  point  in  as  short  a  time,  and  without  distressing 
their  horses,  which  would  soon  bring  them  to  grief  if 
pemisted  in. 

The  pontoon  train  is  carefully  drilled,  and  they  did 
tlicir  work  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  and  with  a 
pleasing  absence  of  fuss  or  swagger.  The  field  tele- 
grajih,  also  under  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  successfully 
nnd  f5cientifically  worked. 

As  regards  the  Supply  Departments,  or,  as  by  a  curious 
misnomer  they  are  called,  the  Control  (a  name  which,  if 
used  at  all,  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  directing  executive  supply  duties),  the 
verdict,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  unfavourable.  All  agree 
tlmt  the  officers  and  men  did  their  hard  work  cheerfully 
aind  without  sparing  themselves,  and  yet  the  fact  remains 
tliat  regiments  were  left  for  many  hours  without  food, 
though  there  were  supplies  in  abundance  within  reach. 
TIic  [X)ssibility  of  such  occurrences  argues  a  screw  loose 
ec^me where ;  and  we  believe  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  defect  lies  in  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  Con¬ 
trol  Department  and  the  army  generally.  Lord  Strath- 
nairn’s  Committee,  upon  the  report  of  which  the  new 
department  was  founded,  was  composed  almost  exclu- 
fiively  of  military  officers,  and  the  Horse  Guards  gave  to 
it  their  entire  approval.  When,  however,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  it  contained  came  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
civil  element  in  the  War  Office,  the  military  authorities 
took  the  alarm,  and  the  new  department  started  upon 
its  course  with  the  illwill  of  the  army  generally  arrayed 
against  it.  General  and  Staff  officers  in  particular 
chose  to  consider  the  Control  as  an  aggressive  and 
officious  clement  tending  to  usurp  functions  not  properly 
helaigirtg  to  it^  and  to  oppose,  rather  than  support,  mili¬ 
tary  authority'.  Nearly  two  years  of  hard  and  conscien¬ 
tious  work  has  not  sufficed  to  remove^  though  it  has 
softened,  these  impressions  ;  and  in  time  even  the  Horse 
Huards  may  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  tJie  soldier  that  they  should  co-operate  with  the 
supply  services.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  much 
may  bo  done  in  improving  the  department  within  itself, 
and  in  introducing  a  connecting  link  between  general 
and  regimental  supply.  The  quartermaster  of  a  regi- 


organisation  can  effect , 
the  now  defunct  Reform  League  has  reiterated  the 
lesson.  But  a  good  example  can  be  too  easily  followed, 
and  for  some  little  time  past  leagues  and  associations 
and  unions  have  multiplied  until  they  have  almost 
become  contemptible.  We  can  hardly  take  up  a  daily 
paper  without  seeing  that  a  meeting  has  beon  held  of 
the  executive  committee,  or  of  the  council  of  such  or  of 
such  a  body ;  and  that  Mr  Such-and-such  an  one  has 
taken  the  chair;  and  that,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr 
Somebody  No.  1,  seconded  by  Mr  Somebody  No.  2,  the 
following  resolution  has  been  put,  “  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  Ac.,  Ac. and  that,  the  motion  having 
been,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to,  the  meeting  has 
adjourned.  The  mode  of  forming  one  of  ^ese  noisy 
little  bodies  is  more  or  less  stereotyped.  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  four  highly-respectable  gently 
men,  discover  that  their  views  are  very  much  in  accord 
upon  the  question  of,  say,  the  income-tax.  They  forth¬ 
with  agree  to  form  a  Graduated  Income-Tax  League ; 
they  hold  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  draw  up  a 
programme  ;  on  the  strength  of  the  programme  they 
solicit  and  obtain  possibly  a  hundred  adhesions,  ^h 
adhesion — except  in  the  case  of  a  bond  fide  working¬ 
man — implying  a  certain  annual  subscription,  usually 
of  reasonable  smallness.  This  done,  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  body  is  held,  and  a  committee  is  elected ; 


POLITICAL  LEAGUES. 

Conservative  wits  have  been  very  merry  for  the  last 
few  over  the  story  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Green¬ 
wich  Advanced  Liberal  Association.  It  seems  that  the 
Advanced  Liberal  Association  of  Greenwich  has  held  a 
mating  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr  Gladstone, 
and.  to  ask  him  to  come  down  to  Greenwich  and  dis- 
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the  Graduated  Income-Tax  League,”  telling  us  how,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  league,  Mr 
S  Smith,  president,  in  the  chair,  it  was  moved  by  Mr 
J.  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr  R.  Robinson,  and  agreed  to, 
that  the  proposed  increase  of  the  income-tax  is,” — and 
here  follow  five  or  six  lines  of  “  resolution,”  after  which 
we  read  that  “  it  was  further  resolved  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  organise  public  meetings  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  provinces  to  protest  against  the 
present  unfair  distribution  of  fiscal  burdens.”  All  this 
makes  what  a  newspaper  editor,  or  rather  sub-editor, 
calls  “ good  reading.”  It  is  a  bit  of  “news.”  It  has 
not  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  not  libellous.  And,  in  default 
of  an  advertisement,  it  helps  to  close  up  a  column.  And 
thus  it  is  that  these  little  leagues  and  associations  and 
unions  are  enabled  to  thrust  themselves  upon  our  notice, 
until  those  who  know  nothing  of  such  organisations, 
and  who  are  ignorant  of  how  a  daily  paper  is  made  up, 
begin  to  believe  that  the  Municipal  Reform  League,  or 
the  Lamplighters’  Representation  League,  or  the  Sine¬ 
cures  Abolition  League,  is  a  large,  a  wealthy,  and  an 
influential  body, — not  a  hole-and-corner  or  “  bogus  ” 
gathering  of  some  three  or  four  political  loafers. 

In  America,  where  motives  are  always  regarded  with 
suspicion,  we  should  be  told  that  such  bodies  supplied 
funds  which  the  officers  embezzled.  Amongst  ourselves 
such  a  charge  would  be  cruel  and  unjust.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  never  any  funds  to  embezzle,  and  in  the 
next  place  the  busybodies,  who  organise  these  leagues 
and  unions,  are  always  well-known  men,  of  that  un¬ 
blemished  character  in  money  matters  which  is  an  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  highest  pride.  Nor  is  it  less  unfair  to  hint 
that  the  object  of  such  an  organisation  is  to  create  a 
stock  of  sham  political  capital,  on  the  strength  of  which 
some  unknown  agitator  may  push  into  St  Stephen’s. 
These  bodies  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  electoral 
influence  whatever,  and  know  very  well  that  they  have 
none.  It  is  true  that  the  Labour  ^presentation  League 
exists  with  the  avowed  object  of  sending  working  men 
to  Westminster.  But  it  has  as  yet  done  nothing  beyond 
giving  to  the  world  its  resolutions.  It  is,  indeed, 
neither  pecuniary  nor  political  “  speculation  ”  that  calls 
these  little  organisations  into  existence.  Their  origin 
is  due,  partly  to  honest  faith  in  an  idea,  partly  to  self- 
importance  and  vanity,  partly  to  the  want  of  some  con¬ 
genial  occupation,  and  partly  to  a  belief,  not  always 
unwarranted  by  facts,  that  the  formation  of  such  a 
league  will  be,  at  any  rate,  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  may  possibly  some  day  have  some  good  effect.  It 
would  be  hard,  of  course,  to  make  a  New  Yorker  admit 
the  possibility  of  an  organisation  in  no  way  interested 
m  ary  job  either  political  or  pecuniary.  It  is  none  the 
less  true  that  those  Tooley-street  organisations  are 
respectable,  at  any  rate,  if  not  influential ;  earnest,  if 
not  practical ;  assiduous,  if  not  industrious ;  that  they 


Mb  Disbaeli  on  the  Queen. — Mr  Disraeli’s  loyalty  is 
unimpeachable,  or  we  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
testimonial  to  the  Queen,  which  he  issued  at  Hughenden  on 
uesday,  was  designed  only  to  excite  discussion.  If  Air 
Disraeli’s  information  concerning  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  her  Majesty  is  correct,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  premature.  We  can  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  bodily  and  mental  afflictions  which  have 
unfitted  the  Queen  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  that 
I  are  said  to  belong  to  her  as  the  Head  of  Society,  and  it  may 
be  matter  of  regret  that  this  part  of  her  functions,  which 
has  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  is  never  likely  to 
be  resumed.  What,  however,  does  Mr  Disraeli  mean 
when  he  alleges  that,  though  her  Majesty  is  disqualified 
for  the  performance  of  the  lower  class  of  duties 
that  belong  to  her  office,  yet  she  nevertheless  fulfills 
“  much  higher  duties  with  a  punctuality  and  a  precision 
which  have  certainly  never  been  surpassed,  and  rarely 
equalled,  by  any  Monarch  of  these  realms  ?”  It  is  significant 
that  we  should  hear  for  the  first  time  of  her  Majesty’s 
complete  control  over  the  political  tradition  of  England,” 
and  of  “  her  complete  mastery  of  what  has  occured  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  great  important  subjects  of  the  State, 
foreign  and  domestic,  for  the  last  thirty-four  years,”  just  when 
complaints  are  rife  that  she  is  neglecting  the  social  portion 
of  her  duties.  Those  who  consider  that  the  Queen  would 
most  efficiently  discharge  her  functions  as  Soveriegn,  if  she 
were  to  follow  the  advice  Lord  Derby  recently  tendered  to 
the  landlords,  and  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
interfering  with  the  decisions  of  her  Ministers,  will  learn 
with  astonishment,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Disraeli, 
that  she  is  the  ablest  of  our  living  statesmen  and 
exercises  an  extraordinary,  though  indirect  and  un- 
deflned,  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  those  who  differ  from  Mr  Disraeli  in  regard  to  the 
position  that  the  Sovereign  occupies  in  the  Constitution^  of 
Great  Britain,  will  probably  be  grateful  to  him  for  warning 
them  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  an  almost 
immediate  change  of  some  kind  or  other.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr  Disraeli  is  justified  in  saying  that  “  a 
long  time  ”  must  elapse  before  her  Majesty  can  recover  that 
“  average  condition  of  health  ”  which  she  has  for  some 
years  enjoyed,  and  that  a  still  longer  time  must  elapse 
before  she  will  be  able  to  resume  the  performance  of  her 
public  and  active  duties  and  if  her  health  should  decline, 
instead  of  improving,  she  may  become  incapable  of  dis¬ 
charging  even  “  those  higher  duties  ”  of  which  ho  speaks. 


In  ^ew  York  we  learn  most  thoroughly  what  organi¬ 
sation  really  means.  So  compact,  so  numerous,  so 
wealthy  ia  the  Tammany  ring,  and  so  definite  and  clearly 
understood  is  its  programme,  that  it  bolds  New  York  in 
1  s  clutches  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  pieiivre.  Were 
^me  small  league  or  union  of  a  hundred  or  fewer  mem- 
re  to  meet — say,  somewhere  in  Sixth  Ward — to  elect 
0  cers,  to  pass  resolutions,  and  to  give  them  out  to  the 
world  at  large  as  worthy  of  consideration,  the  New  York 
rowdies,  whose  sense  of  humour  is  boisterous,  not  to  say 
J^*gar  and  violent,  would  probably  effect  a  counter 
^emonstration  by  playing  upon  the  president,  the  trea- 
urer,  and  the  honorary  secretary  with  a  powerful  fire- 
England  are  more  tolerant  of  innocent 
orp  •  can  safely  leave  it  to  our  petty 

fell  denounce  each  the  insignificance  of  its 

This  task  they,  as  a  rule,  perform  with  a 
rough  gusto,  and  in  no  measured  terms.  When  the 
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nection,  would  have  no  meaning  as  divorced  from  the  notion 
of  exchangeability.  Labour  is  as  much  an  article  of  commerce 
and  exchange,  as  much  a  thing  dependent  upon  its  quantity 
and  quality,  no  less  than  on  the  contingencies  of  suj^ly  and 
demand,  for  its  value,  as  any  other  article  or  commodity  - 
boots,  for  instance,  clothes,  or  food.  Hence  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction,  where  there  exists  no* 
difference.  Free  trade  in  labour,  in  spite  of  the  writers* 
vehement  protest,  is  “  but  a  phase  of  the  old  question  ”  after 
all ;  and  as  “  in  the  great  battle  of  free  trade  reason  triumphed 
over  blind  selfishness,”  so  it  is  sure  to  do  so  in  the  great  battle 
of  free  trade  in  labour. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  initial  difficulty,”  which 
certainly  has  not  contributed  to  “  a  clear  undei-standing  of 
the  subject,”  and  which,  in  itself,  is  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
the  writer’s  position,  there  are  collateral  considerations 
which  alone,  had  they  received  the  notice  they  deserved^ 
would  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  ground 
he  has  chosen  to  take  up.  While  evidently  conscious  that 
“  class  legislation  on  their — the  working  men’s — part  must  be 
recognised  as  a  danger  ;  ”  he  unconsciously  commits  himself 
to  its  advocacy  when  he  maintains  that  it  would  be  a  “legisla¬ 
tion  in  which  the  w’orking  men  w'ould  have  reason  and  justice 
on  their  side.”  How  he  Avould  reconcile  the  ideas  of  justice* 
and  danger,  I  shall  leave  to  his  own  ingenuity,  to  propound 
on  a  future  occasion.  It  is  true  “our  trade-unions  and 
working  classes  generally  have  given  unhesitating  expression 
to  their  sentiment  against  free  trade  in  labour  ;  ”  but  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  expression  of  sentiment,  generated  only  by 
“blind  selfishness,”  can  be  erected  either  into  justice  or  reason. 


Eegency,  or  for  a  succession ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  revise  the  terms  of  the  existing  arrangement 
with  the  Sovereign.  Mr  Disraeli  has  raised  a  question 
which  most  courtiers  would  shun ;  but,  having  been  raised, 
it  will  have  to  be  answered. 


A  University  in  the  Caucasus. — This  is  the  age  of 
wonders.  We  have  built  the  Great  Eastern.  We  have 
laid  the  electric  telegraph  between  the  old  and  new  hemi¬ 
spheres.  We  are  about,  sometime,  to  run  a  railroad  right 
across  Asia,  Mesopotamia  included.  We  apprehend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  news  which  comes  from  the  Caucasus  will 
strike  the  attention  of  the  reader  almost  as  much  as  any  of 
these  wonders.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  resolved  that 
in  remembrance  of  his  visit  a  university  shall  be  erected  in 
the  Caucasus  A  university  of  Circassians.  Schamyl  in  a 
cap  and  gown.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past  long  ago,  and 
the  age  of  the  picturesque  is  fast  following  suit. 

Me  Gladstone  as  an  “  International..” — In  the  new 
number  of  Blackwood^  “  Cornelius  O’Dowd  ”  makes  the 
startling  announcement  that  Mr  Gladstone  is,  to  all  effects 
and  purposes,  a  member  of  the  International  Association, 
or,  if  not  actually  a  member,  so  much  in  sympathy  with  it 
that  he  ought  to  be  one.  Nay,  more  ;  the  entire  Cabinet  is 
here  impeached.  “  The  whole  force  and  efficiency  of  the 
late  arguments  of  our  rulers  in  Parliament  have  been  derived 
from  the  armoury  of  the  International.”  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  learn  that  the  principal  weapon  which  the 
Premier  has  “  derived  ”  from  this  terrible  Association  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  one  used  many  centuries  ago  by  a 
great  revolutionist,  now  honoured  even  by  Tories,  when  he 
said,  “  Do  ye  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.”  Mr  Gladstone’s  latest  offence,  in  the  eyes  of 
“  Cornelius  O’Dowd,”  was  committed  at  Whitby.  “  That 
hopeful  assurance,  *  If  we  treat  others  well,  they,  on  the 
whole,  will  treat  us  well,*  sounds  almost  like  a  plagiary 
from  the  speakers  of  the  International.”  If  “  Cornelius 
O’Dowd”  is  8erious,'^he  is  surely  carrying  to  the  furthest  pos¬ 
sible  point  the  prejudice  that  has  lately  been  excited  against 
the  International  Association.  Because  the  Association — 
in  one  part  of  its  action,  at  any  rate — preaches  Christianity, 
Christianity  is  discredited,  and  Mr  Gladstone  is  a  plagiarist 
because  he  enunciates  a  very  trite  Christian  sentiment,  which 
is  also  enunciated  by  the  Association.  Such  nonsense,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  useful  if  it  opens  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
leads  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  tenets  and  character  of 
this  much  abused  society  than  many  desire  to  perpetuate. 


or  reason. 

Further,  it  is  apparent  the  writer  has  not  given  sufficient 
thought  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  Government,  nor  reflected 
enough  on  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  his  remedial 
measures.  If  under  the  pressure  of  class-interests  the 
Government  were  to  allow  itself  to  be  carried  away  from  its. 
proper  sphere  of  impartial  legislation — trust  to  the  i)erver8ity 
of  ignorant  selfishness,  the  country  would  not  recover  itself 
again  till  it  reaches  that  stage  of  confusion  for  which  “the- 
much-dreaded  International  Association  is  girding  up  the* 
strength  of  the  million,’’  and  which  the  writer  himself  “  oftener- 
than  once  felt  called  on  to  denounce  as  unjust  and  purely 
mischievous.”  The  fact  is,  questions  of  this  kind  ought  to,  lie- 
allowed  to  settle  themselves,  and  they  are  sure  to  do  so  in  the 
end  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  condition  both  of  social 
stability  and  social  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  let  but 
the  Government  once  identify  itself  with  class  prejudices, 
mischief  is  sure  to  arise.  Let  the  British  workman  once 
freed  by  law  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  competition,  he 
would  thenceforward  know  no  moderation.  His  demands  for 
“  more  leisure  and  higher  wages  ”  as  “  dear  ”  to  him  would 
grow  continually  more  unreasonable,  his  life  more  bestial 
with  drunkenness  and  riot,  and  his  powers  of  work  lesa 
steady  and  valuable.  To  this  deterioration  in  the  workman 
himself  add  the  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  the  capital  in 
the  country,  since  its  equivalent  of  work  is  reduced  at  the- 
mercy  of  the  “  more  leisure  ”  loving  workman.  Thus  by  the- 
remedy  so  inconsiderately  proposed,  not  only  would  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  themselves  not  be  bettered,  but- 
the  whole  country  would  suffer.  Its  resources  would  be 
paralysed,  and  its  position  as  a  commercial  nation  sink  in  the. 
scale. 

Let  us,  however,  take  up  another  point  of  view.  Even  the- 
writer  himself  would  scarce  contend  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  even  in  respect  of  labour  should 
be  interfered  with  by  legislation,  so  long  as  the  question  ia- 
confined  to  this  country  alone.  He  would  not  maintain,  I 
conceive,  that  the  weaker  or  the  idler  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  should  be  protected  against  the  stronger 
or  the  more  industrious  ;  that  legislation  should  interfere  ta 
put  down  competition,  and  secure  them  wages  other  than 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  would  allow.  SenH- 
mentality,  perhaps,  might  go  this  length,  but  I  seriously  doubt 
if  reason  ever  ■w'ould.  The  danger  which  the  narrow  vision 
of  prejudice  sees  only  in  particular  cases,  the  comprehensive 
view  of  philosophy  realises  in  all.  The  necessitjr  of  competi¬ 
tion  which  the  writer  would  allow  only  within  a  nation,, 
science  recognises  among  the  community  of  nations.  In  the 
eye  of  science  all  mankind  is  one  nation — all  men  are  brethren. 
But  its  deductions  need  not  disturb  the  appetite  of  even  partial 
philanthropy.  It  may  rest  assured  that  apparent  evil  is  only 
embryonic  good.  Contrary  to  the  popular  idea,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  is  such  that  good  comes  only  out  of  eviL 
But  while  the  good  remains,  the  evil  disappears  and 
gotten.  Such  will  be  the  case  with  the  apparent  evil  and  tha. 
permanent  good  of  Free  Trade  in  Labour. 

I  am,  &c.,  A.  Jatram 

[Our  correspondent  accuses  us  of  being  “  conscious  of  tnr 
weakness  of  our  case,  if  tried  according  to  the  latest  ana 
best  conceptions  of  political  science.”  He  does  not  refer  us,, 
however,  to  the  political  economists  from  whoBH  be  draws  nis- 
inspiration.  His  reasoning  throughout  is  based  on  a  raisfion- 


FREE  trade  in  LABOUR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  there  appeared  an  elaborate  article 
on  “Free  Trade  in  Labour.”  While  fully  alive  to  the  ability 
of  the  writer,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  has  been  employed 
more  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  than  in  that  of  an  impartial 
judge.  Not  that  the  position  he  takes  up  is  at  all  equivocal. 
He  proposes  to  “  examine  the  question  in  the  steady  light  of 
broader  interests  ”  than  those  of  the  working  classes  ;  and 
pronounces  himself  in  favour  of  legislation  prohibiting  impor¬ 
tation  of  labour  even  as  a  “  cosmopolitan  pfiilanthropist.”  It 
is  ns  a  cosmopolitan  philanthropist,  however,  that  I  feel  called 
upon  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this  important  subject. 

The  writer  is  evidently  conscious  of  the  w^eakness  of  his 
case,  if  tried  according  to  the  latest  and  best  conceptions  of 
political  science.  He  sees  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  He  must  either  deny  the  correctness 
of  this  generalisation,  or  show  cause  why  labour  should  be 
viewed  as  a  case  sui  generis.  The  first  is  a  course  not  com¬ 
patible  w'ith  conditions  of  sanity  in  our  days,  whereas  the 
second  may,  at  least,  be  attempted.  But  while  Scylla  is 
avoided,  Charybdis  has  been  forgotten.  The  mere  italicising 
of  the  word  “  commodities,”  and  restricting  the  question  of 
f^  trade  thereby,  does  not  place  labour  beyond  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  underlying  that  question — “Men  are 
not  commodities.”  But  their  labour  or  powers  of  work  are 
commodities,  according  to  the  writer’s  own  conception  of 
them ;  “  brought  into  being  (or  action)  from  commercial 
motives,  as  boots,  clothes,  or  foM,  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
market.”  “  Commodities  can  never  be  produced  in  too  great 
abundance :  ”  neither  can  the  powers  of  work  in  a  nation  or 
mankind  in  general.  Labour,  especially  in  the  present  con¬ 
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ceptlon  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  he  states 
vaguely  and  with  wavering  meaning.  He  charges  us  with 
the  inconsistency  of  approving  of  class.legialation,  while,  at  the 
«ame  time,  we  call  attention  to  the  dangers  that  may  result 
from  it ;  but  he  fails  to  see  that  some  class  legislation  may  be 
cood  and  some  bad.  Mr  Gladstone  said  truly  at  Aberdeen, 
last  Tuesday,  tliat  “  Parliament  is  now  expecteil  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  life  betw^n  the  different’ classes,  and  to  provide  for 
tmblic  wants  and  against  public  evils  of  descriptions  that  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  altogether  beyond  its  competence  and 
tK)wer.”  When  men  are  able  to  exchange  “the  narrow  vision 
of  prejudice  ”  for  “  the  comprehensive  view  of  philosophy,” 
class  legislation  may  be  abolished  ;  but,  until  that  millennium 
arrives,  the  statesman’s  highest  duty  is  to  aim  at  conferring 
the  fullest  possible  benefit  upon  the  whole  community  by 
protecting  each  class  from  any  injuries  that  may  be  attempted 
or  inflicted  upon  it  by  any  of  its  neighbours. — Ed.  Ex.] 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

§ir,  — I  should  much  like  to  hear  what  you  have  ta  say 
about  the  intellectual  position  of  women  with  reference  to  the 
active  life  of  the  <lay — a  subject  much  discussed  at  present,  and 
e>ns»idere<l  by  the  Spectator  to  be  the  “  most  pressing  of  all 
social  questions.” 

The  Sctturiljti/  Review  and  the  Rail  Mall  Gazette  seem  to 
think  that  womeu  should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
Jiighe.^t  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  speculations  of  Malthus 
and  Darwin,  lest  they  should  come  to  have  doubts  concerning 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  morals  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  ;  while  the  Spectator  holds  that  the  fault  lies 
Tather  with  the  men,  who,  in  order  to  help  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  path  of  religion  and  virtue,  “must  first 
Jearii  to  believe,  themselves,”  assuming,  app;irentiy,  as  so  many 
people  do,  that  belief  is  a  simple  matter  of  the  will. 

^th  parties  agree  in  moaning  over  the  present  state  of 
things,  .ind  in  almost  despairing  of  a  remedy. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  with  gi*eat  deference,  that  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is,  as  Lord  Melbourne  used  to 
•say,  to  “  try  leaving  it  alone,”  and  to  let  things  take  their 
natural  course. 

Facts  jire  stubborn  things,  and  must  be  boldly  faced.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  a  large  imml.>er  of  men  of  the  present 
day,  ea|)ecially  of  those  who  have  studied  natural  science,  I 
bold  sceptical  views  concerning  the  creeds  of  their  youth, 
suiuetimes  “  confounding  the  persons  and  dividing  the  sub- 
«t-ince”  most  recklessly.  On  the  other  hand,  those  less 
tducated  in  science,  and  womankind  as  a  class,  still  hold  to 
the  old  creeds,  and  are  only  to  be  kept  straight  by  so  doin^. 
But  is  there  anything  so  very  hopeless  or  depressing  in  this 
xtate  of  things  ?  A  necessary  result  of  the  mental  cultivation 
and  love  of  truth  which  lead  thoughtful  men  to  scepticism  is 
a  1‘ecoguitiuii  of  moral  rules,  which  with  them  take  the  place 
of  mediaeval  creeds,  and  which  make  the  sceptics  (as  all  will 
allow)  by  no  means  the  worst  members  of  society.  Each  class 
\6  happy  and  (let  us  hope)  viHuons  in  its  own  way,  and, 
(though  all  may  not  be  of  one  way  of  thinking  on  what  are 
called  “our  highest  interests,”  we  must  console  ourselves  by 
janiembering  that  this  has  been  the  way  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  probably  will  be  till  the  latest. 

“  But,”  8;iy8  the  alarmed  British  matron,  “  what  am  I  to  do 
About  these  Darwinian  books?  Am  I  to  have  them  kept  out 
t'f  the  house,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  my  daughters’  morals  being 
corruptenl  by  reading  them  ?  ”  “  My  dear  madam,”  I  should 

«ay,  “  do  not  trouble  yourself  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
-Datura!  tendency  of  the  female  mind,  in  fact  of  the  semi- 
cduaited  mind,  male  or  female,  is  towards  religion  and  the 
«upernatui-al ;  on  this  point  philosophers  and  priestly  writers 
for  once  agree.  Let  your  daughters  go  regularly  to  church 
And  adore  the  clergyman.  Encourage  them  to  do  so  by  giving 
'them  pretty  bonnets  and  dainty  little  pniyer-books.  Don’t 
l»ut  Darwinian  books  in  their  way.  Neither  by  habit  nor 
♦^lucation  are  they  capable  of  really  understanding  the 
Deasuniug  employed  or  the  conclusions  come  to  in  such  books. 

®lber  hand,  encourage  them  to  read  clever  anti- 
Darwiuiaiyci/j:  d'esprit*  iu  Punch  aud  Dlackicoodf  and  laugh 
ncartily  with  them  at  the  absurd  idea  of  our  being  descended 
*rom  a]>es  nr  oystei*8.” 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  tamjierin^  with  the  truth  on  an 
<iU  iinportant  subject.  Paixlon  me.  It  is  only  recognising 
existing  facts,  which  will  have  their  way  whether  you  recog¬ 
nise  them  or  not.  It  is  no  worse  than  giving  way,  as  I  do,  to 
J^y  daughters  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  letting  them  deck 
emselves  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  false  hair,  * 
painted  skins,  and  metal  rings  round  their  necks  or  thrust  i 
iroiigh  their  flesh  as  if  they  were  tropic.il  savages,  while  I  1 
ear  a  simple  sad-coloured  suit  for  purposes  of  warmth  and  ( 

worse  than  surrendering  myself  to  « 
K  ^  Gourt-goings,  ami  other  silly  demands  of  “society,”  * 

hirir*  rational  ru-iu  despises,  but  which  women  think  the  ^ 
tatt  off  felicity.  Nay,  even  in  matters  connected  with  the  ' 


I  supernatural,  such  as  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology,  miracu- 
‘  ^  I®  Ifirls,  &o ,  I  find  that  my  womankind  and  I  can 

L  I*®*®  very  opposite  opinions  without  living  the  less  happily 
b  together. 

*  sense  neglecting  the  “  eternal 

,  yeritie^  but  1  prefer  to  regard  it  as  merely  toleration  for 
'  ii^CFitable  social  ditferences,  and  the  recognition  of  the  unde- 
r  Diable  fact  that  men  and  womeu  are  physiologically  different, 
i  greatest  respect  for  Mr  Mill,  I  think 

I  he  has  not  sufficiently  recognised’  in  his  writings  about 
i  women. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  though  for  the  purposes 
^  j  convenient  to  talk  of  society  being 

;  divided  into  men  and  women,  it  should  be  remembered  that, 

J  with  reference  to  education  and  mental  habits,  “  il  y  a  bon 
i  nombre  d  homines  (jui  sont  femtnes,’*  and  also  some  few  women 
who  take  rank  with  the  most  advanced  men. 

I  am,  &c.,  Y. 

r  MODERN  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

'  Sir, — In  your  notice — you  will  hardly  claim  that  it  is  a 

criticism — of  the  lectures  lately  delivered  for  the  Christian 
I  Evidence  Society,  you  state  broadly  that :  “  These  lectures 
are  evideutly  meant  only  to  gratify  and  encourage  those  who 
►  already  *  believe.’  To  ‘  the  unbelie vei-s  ’  they  are  only  addressed 

*  for  form’s  sake.  All  the  arguments  are  based  on  assumptions 

I  which  they  repudiate.  In  every  pompously  advanced  syllo- 
[  gism  at  least  one  of  the  premisses  will  be  declared  by  every 
^  ‘  sceptic  ’  to  be  hypothetical,  if  not  a  proved  fallacy.”  I  am 

1  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  unbelief  is  ever  much  affected 

by  argument ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation  for  impar¬ 
tiality,  I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  not  flung  aside  with 
utter  contempt  an  intellectual  ett'ort  like  that  of  Dr  Payne 
Smith  ;  or  that,  at  least,  if  you  did  include  it  in  your  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation,  you  would  have  been  at  the  pains  to  show 
which  of  his  syllogisms  was  “  pompously  advanced,”  which  of 
his  premisses  is  “  hypothetical,  if  not  a  proved  fallacy,”  and 
on  what  assumption — to  be  afterwards  repudiated — he  bases 
his  argument.  It  apiieared  to  me  that,  in  his  case  at  least, 
the  arguments  used  were  such  as  you  have  treated  with  re¬ 
spect  when  they  are  not  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion. 
Do  the  principles  of  pliilosopheis  become  then  only  con¬ 
temptible  when  they  are  used  to  support  Christianity  ?  I  am 
afraid  many  people  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do  ;  aud  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  do  not  greatly  value  argument  with 
unbelievers.  But  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  Examiner  among 
such  reasoners.  I  am,  &c.,  Gilbert  Venables. 

[Dr  Payne  Smith’s  “strictly  scientific  proof,”  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  ever^  man  has  a  conscience,  a  something 
distinct  from  both  his  physical  and  his  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments,  which  is  to  him  au  infallible  lest  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  This  surely  is  an  assumption 
which  “ unDelievere ”  will  repudiate;  and  this  being  the 
ground  which  Dr  Smith  asks  his  opponents  to  share  with 
him,  we  need  not  waste  words  in  showing  Mr  Venables  how 
treacherous  is  the  ladder  that  the  Dean  raises  upon  it. — 
Ed.  Ex.] 

THE  MURDER  OF  MR  JUSTICE  NORMAN. 

Sir, — This  unfortunate  occuiTence  mav  have  a  deeper 
import  for  England  than  the  first  blush  of  it  seems  to  con¬ 
vey.  One  of  the  chief  law  officers  of  the  Empire  in  the  East 
murdered  in  open  day,  on  the  threshold  of  nis  court.  The 
murderer  is  supposed  to  be  mad  because  he  utters  words 
which  no  one  can  interpret.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the 
Bible  gives  us  maniacal  words.  “  Earth  is  sunk  below  the 
water — and  the  men  have  gone  up  to  the  sky — The  dog  is 
eating  the  wall,” — such  are  the  reported  expressions  of  the 
murderer.  On  the  eve  of  the  mutiny  the  natives  sent  bre^ 
from  village  to  village  ;  no  one  on  the  spot  comprehended  its 
meaning.  They  proposed  to  eat  their  own  bread  in  future, 
and  invited  all  to  do  the  same ;  very  lucky  for  us  that  they 
did  not  The  murdering  fanatic,  as  he  is  called,  tells  us  m 
Oriental  hyperbole  that  their  souls  are  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  like  unto  the  earth  below  w’ater.  They  have  no 
frieuds  left  upon  earth,  those,  who  were,  are  gone  to  their 
reward.  There  is  nothing  left  for  them  (the  dogs)  to  eat— 
they  mav  as  well  go  to  the  wall  (die).  It  is  by  no  uieans 
uncommon  for  these  people  to  represent  themselves  as  cattle 
with  grass  iu  their  mouths,  when  suing  for^  justice,  but  the 
dog,  their  scavenger,  is  their  lowest  abomiiiaUon.  Misery 
must  have  come  to  a  serious  pitch  before  an  Oriental  calls 
himself  a  dog.  Whether  the  mau  had  a  personal  grievance, 
or  whether  he  was  deputed  by  a  sect,  is  of  little  consequence; 
something  of  which  we  are  ignorant  has  led  to  the  murdw, 
and  the  example  is  before  the  people.  Our  native  kw  courts 
were,  perhaps  are,  very  corrupt.  Mucation  and  intellect 
were  used  like  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  tiger.  When  c-oses 
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went  beyond  the  native  courts  the  proceeding  became  slow 
and  expensive  ;  families  were  left  unprotected,  and  misery  at 
home  sometimes  followed  the  decision  on  the  case.  In  "the 
midst  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  our  present  successful  rule, 
there  are  those  who  are  the  types  of  harshness  and  incivility, 
— men  who  forget  that  Indians  were  highly  civilised  w'hen  we 
were  savages — who  never  try  to  rule  by  love  and  respect,  but 
who  treat  one  and  all  as  conquered  people.  These  are  men 
who  have  no  ancestral  knowledge  of  the  East,  who  have 
gained  a  situation,  and  dislike  the  duties.  These  forget  that 
we  rule  by  prestige.  Our  civil  officers  are  scattered  over  the 
Empire  witnout  any  efficient  protection :  their  own  conduct 
is  their  great  security.  India  knows  that  it  is  now  ruled  by 
England  ;  it  hears  growls  of  discontent  at  new  taxation,  of 
altering  laws  ;  its  nominal  ruler  is  no  longer  the  mild  despot 
of  former  days.  Is  there  not  always  a  longing  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  and  will  they  not  seize  on  every  chance  ?  Evil 
example  has  a  strong  germ.  Will  you  allow  your  pages  to 
advocate  the  Eule  for  the  East  in  India  ?  Will  you  impress 
energy,  gentleness,  and  speedy  justice  ?  Will  you  deprecate 
a  rule  of  fear  P  If  that  should  ever  become  necessary  the 
English  will  be  left  “  to  eat  the  wall.” 

I  am,  &c.,  H.  P.  Malet. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92§  to  92|. 

Foreign  Bonds  :--Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  91 J  to  921 ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  831  to  84 ;  ditto  Seven  pS 
Cents.,  1868,  79|  to  79^ ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  75  to 
761  i  French  Six  per  Cents.,  lOOf  to  101 ;  ditto.  Five  per  Cents. 
8i  to  9  prem. ;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents.,  691  to  69| ;  Peruvian  Five 
per  Cents.,  92^  to  92| ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  J  to  33| ;  ditto 
Scrip,  1871,  2  13-16  to  2  16-16  prera. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents. 
1866,  45i  to  46^';  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  61}  to  624;  ditto^ 
1869,  66^  to  66}  ;  ditto,  1871,  1}  to  1}  dis.  * 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  69  to  691 ;  Caledonian 
107}  to  107} ;  Great  Eastern,  431  to  44;  Great  Western,  1034 
to  104 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  162  to  154 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  146  to  1451  *■  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  25|to  26}; 
Metropolitan,  76}  to  77}  ;  ditto,  District,  33}  to  331  ?  Midland,  137} 
to  138}  ;  North-Eastern  “Consols,”  170  to  171 ;  Sheffield,  651  to 
66  ;  and  South-Eastern,  911  to  92. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 
111 ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  168  to  170  ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  8}  to  8J :  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  12; 
China  Telegraph,  8|  to  8|;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11  to  11}; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  201  20}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  9g  • 

India  Rubbers,  46  to  47 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12}  to  12}  ;  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  86}  to'36}. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

A  most  absurd  panic  has  taken  place  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  members  have  been  comporting  themselves 
as  if  the  end  of  the  financial  world  were  approaching. 
The  groundlessness  of  their  fears  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid 
return  to  confidence,  and  the  equally  sudden  rising  of 
prices.  On  Saturday  the  panic  was  at  its  highest;  on 
that  day  alone  some  of  the  Railway  Stocks  fell  as  much  as 
5  per  cent.,  while  on  Monday,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
and  although  the  demand  for  discount  at  the  Bank  was 
very  considerable,  a  rally  occurred  of  from  2  to  3  per 
cent. ;  after  much  fluctuation,  some  of  the  lines  are  now 
quoted  actually  higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago,  high 
as  the  quotations  were  then.  The  recent  panic  can  only  be 
likened  to  the  late  stampede  of  horses  at  Aldershot 
speculators,  mostly  the  weaker  ones,  were  rushing  madly 
about  offering  to  sell  anything  and  everything,  and  with  a 
similar  result ;  for  their  terror  ended  only  in  injury  to 
themselves ;  the  rise  on  Monday  they  did  not  anticipate, 
and  they  were  consequently  “  caught.’^  A  very  large  sum 
—upwards  of  two  millions — has  been  taken  from  the  Bank, 
and  the  rate  has  been  raised  a  further  1  per  cent.  But 
this  was  expected,  and,  although  it  has  been  considered  for 
some  time  that  prices  have  been  very  high,  and  the 
Railway  Market  especially  inflated,  yet  even  if  the  minimum 
should  be  raised  to  5  per  cent.,  the  enormous  amount  of 
gold  in  this  country,  and  the  extremely  favourable  position 
of  railway  property,  should  prevent  undue  apprehension. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  drooped  fractionally  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  have  fluctuated  daily,  since  improving  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday ;  but,  falling  away  again  on  the  latter  days  of 
the  week,  the  final  quotation  showing  a  decline  of  only  J. 

English  Railways  fell  considerably  on  Saturday,  and  sales 
were  severely  pressed  to  close  speculative  accounts,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  Bank  rate  would  be  further 
increased  on  Monday.  A  panic  was  created,  and  Caledo¬ 
nian  fell  5  ;  North-Eastern  4  ;  Great  Western  3 ;  and 
nearly  all  the  others  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  panic 
passed  away  on  Monday,  and  a  general  advance  of  from  2 
to  3  per  cent,  took  place.  A  further  important  improve¬ 
ment  was  established  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
settlement  of  the  account,  regarding  which  the  gravest 
suspicions  have  existed,  passed  over  satisfactorily,  and  the 
rates  of  **  continuation  ”  have  been  exceptionally  light. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  affected  in  much  the  same 
manner,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  English 
Securities,  and  closed  steadily ;  Egyptian  of  1868,  and 
French  Scrip  being  more  particularly  firm. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  New  Sombrero  Phos¬ 
phate  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  130,000Z.  in 
13,000  shares  of  10/.  each.  The  directors  state  that  the 
Island  is  held  on  lease  granted  by  her  Majesty  for  a  term  of 
twenty -one  years  from  1865  at  a  yearly  rental  of  1,000/., 
without  any  royalties.  On  calculation  of  ascertained 
profit  the  capital  would,  it  is  stated,  produce  a  profit  of 
a^Ot  40,000/.,  while,  with  the  estimated  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  a  dividend  of  38  per  cent,  would  be  realised,  besides 
the  annual  sinking  fund. 


REBECCA AT  DRURY  LANE. 

The  picture  of  the  hapless  Jewish  maiden  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  long  series  of  the  Waverley 
gallery.  Thackeray  has  expatiated  on  the  enthusiasm  that 
every  generous  schoolboy  has  felt  in  her  cause.  She  reflects 
interest  even  on  her  commonplace  champion,  Ivanhoe,  To 
detach  the  silver  thread  of  her  story  from  the  tangled 
skein  of  the  romance  seems  no  very  difficult  task.  But  one 
danger  besets  the  work  of  an  adapter — that  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  give  a  sort  of  representative  version  of  the  novel, 
wherein  all  the  personages  shall  at  least  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  if  they  do  nothing  more.  The  characters,  deprived  of 
all  vitality,  flit  across  the  stage  in  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria. 
We  cannot  say  that  Mr  Halliday  has  wholly  escaped 
this  peril.  King  Richard,  and  Friar  Tuck,  and  Locksley 
suffer  many  things  at  his  hands.  Poor  Wamba  appears 
but  twice,  and  has,  on  a  liberal  computation,  some  ten  of 
the  very  dullest  of  his  old  speeches.  He  is  as  little  likely 
to  make  anybody  laugh  as  Yorick  is  when  apostrophized 
by  Hamlet.  Where  be  his  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ? 

The  play  opens  in  the  hall  of  Cedric  at  Rotherwood, 
wherein  are  introduced,  as  guests,  not  only  Sir  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  Sir»  Reginald  Front-de-boeuf,  and  Isaac,  but 
Prince  John  and  Rebecca.  The  return  of  Ivanhoe  from 
Palestine,  and  his  interposition  to  save  Rebecca  and, her 
father  from  the  clutches  of  the  Templar,  are  the  main 
incidents  of  the  first  act.  When  the  second  begins,  the 
tournament  at  Ashby  is  supposed  to  have  just  terminated; 
and  the  wounded  victor,  Ivanhoe,  is  conveyed  by  Gurth  to 
the  Jew’s  house.  The  swineherd  acts  under  the  direction 
of  Rebecca,  who  had  been  present  when  the  price  of 
Ivanhoe’s  borrowed  horse  and  armour  had  been  repaid  to 
her  father.  Rowena  follows,  and  begs  the  Jewess  not  to 
steal  her  lover’s  heart  from  her.  This  is  a  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  interpolation.  Scott,  with  instinctive  tact,  delayed 
the  encounter  of  the  rival  heroines  till  the  turmoil  of  their 
lives  was  over — and,  when  they  meet,  it  is  but  to  part  for 
ever.  But,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  since  Mr 
Halliday,  at  the  outset,  makes  Rowena  the  chaperon  of  the 
Jewess  at  Rotherwood. 

We  are  then  transported  to  Friar  Tuck’s  hut,  but  to  the 
outside  only.  The  Friar  is  pacing  about  with  a  flask  and 
a  cup,  drinking  and  singing  by  turns.  The  Black  Knight, 
who  claims  his  hospitality,  enjoys  it  in  the  same  peripa¬ 
tetic  and  uncomfortable  manner.  He,  too,  sings — none  oi 
the  Ivanhoe  ditties,  not  ‘  Anna  Marie,’  nor  the  ‘  Crusader  fl 
Return,’  but — a  song  of  the  king  and  the  beggar-maid. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  applause  was  as  “  promptly 
chocked  ”  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  lest  it  should  be  taken 
for  an  encore.  Locksley  enters,  recognises  Richard,  and 
proffers  him  the  aid  of  his  merry  men.  The  party  adjourns 
to  the  greenwood,  where,  as  bad  taste  will  have  it,  * 
“  grand  masque  ”  is  being  performed  for  the  entertainment 
of  Prince  John,  who  must  bo  credited  with  at  least  one 
enviable  quality  (in  common  with  the  friends  of  Mr  Peter 
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Magnus  in  Pickwick),  that  of  being  easily  amused.  Nothing  be  flattery,  but  we  do  not  know  who  could  play  or  look  the 
can  be  more  ridiculously  incongruous  than  this  “  masque  ”  Jewess  better.  One  error— in  the  turret-scene— may  hare 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  ballet  divertissement,  and  been  committed  inadvertently.  The  resolve  rather  to  truai 
as  such  may  be  good  enough.  But  short-petticoated  ballet-  “  her  soul  with  God  than  her  honour  with  the  Templar/*^ 
girls  for  » nymphs,  other  ballet-girls  with  dark  satin  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  hesitating,  fluttering  move- 
breeches  and  homed  caps  for  fauns,  ^  and  pantomime  ment  of  the  arms,  very  ill  adapted  to  the  determined 
imps  for  “  satyrs,”  bring  us  back  in  a  twinkling  from  Sher-  words.  The  gestures  at  that  crisis  should  surely  be  decided 
wood  Forest  to  Drury  Lane,  and  the  ‘revels  indispensable  and  well  defined.  Miss  NeiWs  last  act  is  her  best 
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breeches  and  homed  caps  for  fauns,  ^  and  pantomime  ment  of  the  arms,  very  ill  adapted  to  the  determined 
imps  for  “  satyrs,”  bring  us  back  in  a  twinkling  from  Sher-  words.  The  gestures  at  that  crisis  should  surely  be  decided 
wood  Forest  to  Dmry Lane,  and  the  ‘revels  indispensable  and  well  defined.  Miss  NeiWs  last  act  is  her  best, 
in  every  great  “  spectacular  drama.”  The  masque  over,  and  the  parting  from  the  Templar  its  best  scene.  Mr 
the  outlaws  assemble,  and  are  presented  by  Locksley  to  Dewhurst,  as  Bois-Guilbert,  is  effective  theatrically, 
Richard,  whose  restoration  they  apparently  proclaim  out  of  though  he  fails  to  realise  the  novelist’s  conception.  Mr- 
hand.  That  they  have  a  royal  standard  in  readiness  for  M‘Intyre,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  brings  out  the  roogh 
the  occasion  would  be  highly  creditable  to  their  forethought,  fidelity  in  which  consists  the  swineherd’s  claim  upon  our 
had  they  had  any  inkling  of  the  monarch’s  whereabout,  sympathy.  The  rest  of  the  performers  it  would  bo  cruelty 
But,  as  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  king,  we  to  criticise.  They  have  so  little  to  do,  and  that  little  i» 
were  equally  surprised  to  see  the  standard.  so  uninteresting,  that  they  may  bo  excused  for  thinking 

The  last  two  acts  are  better — as  Scott  has  things  more  fbat  it  matters  not  much  how  they  do  it.  Wo  *  are 
in  his  own  way,  which  (with  submission)  is  generally  a  reluctant  to  speak  slightingly  of  anything  which  has  cost 
better  way  than  Mr  Halliday’s.  Front-de-bcouf’s  endeavour  much  expense  and  labour  as  must  have  been  bestowed 
to  extort  money  from  Isaac,  the  Templar’s  attempt  upon  on  this  “romantic  drama.”  But  loyalty  to  art  forbids  us 
Rebecca,  the  death  of  Front-de-bceuf  and  the  downfall  of  *0  extenuate  its  glaring  defects,  while  loyalty  to  truth 
his  castle,  succeed  each  other  with  greater  rapidity  and  compels  the  admission  that  the  crowded  audience  regard 
connexion  than  the  previous  incidents.  Yet  Front-de-  them  with  equanimity,  and  receive  even  the  “  masqoo  ** 
bceuf’s  death  might  well  be  omitted.  In  the  novel  he  lies,  ^Ith  the  usual  tokens  of  satisfaction. 

mortally  wounded,  on  a  “  bed  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  - 

agony.”  He  is  visited,  taunted,  and  deserted  by  Ulrica,  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE 

who  locks  him  in  his  chamber  to  miserably  in  the  Cinderella  the  Younger,”  desorihed  as'  an  “  operate 

rising  flames.  The  description  of  his  death  suddenly  extravaoanza.”  which  wL  modnced  at  thi.  iheat™  W 


agony.”  He  is  visited,  taunted,  and  deserted  by  Ulrica,  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE 

who  locks  him  in  his  chamber  to  miserably  in  the  Cinderella  the  Younger,”  desorihed  as'  an  “  operate 

rising  flanaes.  The  description  of  ^  death  suddenly  extravaganza,”  which  was  produced  at  this  theatre  Usi 
closes.  ”  It  were  impious  to  trace  the  picture  any  further.”  Saturday,  is,  at  any  rate,  an  improvement  upon  the  Kirt  of 
In  the  play  we  see  him  wnt  ing  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  burlesque  that  is  now  very  popular  with  vulgar  play -goers. 
When  trinoa  has  said  her  say  spitefully,  not  awfully  ip|jg  music  that  has  been  composed  lor  it  by  M.  Bmilo 
and  departed,  he  ^thers  energy  sufiScient  to  rise  to  his  feet,  Jonas  is  always  graceful,  and  here  and  there  very  pretty  ; 
brandish  his  sword,  ^d  rush  The  sp^tator  is  pain-  of  which  Mr  Alfred  Thompson  is  tbo 

fully  conscious  that  Front-de-bmuf  s  effort  is  due  to  the  author,  is  free  from  puns  and  coarseness.  It  makes  havoc 
dire  necessity  of  getting  off  somehow  before  ^the  scene  can  however,  of  the  pretty  story  of  Cinderella,  from  which 
be  shifted.  “  The  battle  among  the  ruins  of  the  castle  gy^h  portions  have  been  extracted,  and  fitted  to  porsoos 
is  one  of  those  purposeless  struggles  which  are  prolonged  with  fresh  names,  as  suited  the  author’s  purpose.  Javotte, 
only  till  the  red  fire  is  well  alight,  and  the  curtain  can  hyiQg  In  the  town  of  Pumpernickel,  in  some  yet  ondis- 
come  down  on  a  tableau.  covered  part  of  the  world,  is  the  heroine,  and  Peter  the 

As  the  lists  at  Ashby  are  held  behind  the  scenes  the  ordeal  Watchman  takes  the  place  of  the  fairy  godmother.  He  helps 
at  Templestowe — called  a  “tournament  ”  in  the  bills — has  Javotte  out  of  the  troubles  to  which  she  is  subjected  while 
been  carefully  elaborated.  But  some  alteration  might  be  made  her  elder  sisters  go  to  the  balls  of  the  Grand  Duke  Max, 


been  carefully  elaborated.  But  some  alteration  might  be  made 
with  advantage.  We  prefer  the  “  black  chair  ”  of  Rebecca  to 
her  standing  chained  to  the  pile.  The  long  procession  of 
knights  and  soldiers  has  an  imposing  appearance,  but 
against  its  splendour  must  be  reckoned  the  drawback 
m  point  of  dramatic  effect.  It  gives  the  impression 
that  the  whole  proceedings  have  occupied  about  two 
minutes,  and  that  the  fatal  glass  to  which  the  Grand- 


and  the  Grand  Duke  himself  comes  to  serenade  her  by 
night,  and  to  give  her  a  dancing  lesson  by  day.  She  is 
bullied  a  little  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  Von  Tickels. 
bach,  and  receives  rough  treatment  from  her  sisters ;  but  of 
course  she  is  at  last  married  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  wins 
her  heart  before  he.  discloses  to  her  his  rank;  and  her 
sisters  at  the  same  time  find  that  the  lovers  who  have  been 


Master  points  must  contain  about  as  much  sand  as  an  following  them  about,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  men 
egg-boiler.  The  whole  assemblage  should  bo  already  of  groat  importance,  are  only  clever  thieves, 
waiting  when  the  scene  draws,  as  though  indeed  “  the  This  slight  story  serves  as  the  thread  to  two  hours  of 
judges  had  sat  in  the  lists  for  two  hours.”  The  combat  lively  music  and  good  acting.  Miss  Julia  Matthews  is  os 
again,  too  widely  deviates  from  the  original.  The  weary  sprightly  and  amusing-  as  ever  in  the  part  of  Javotte,  and 
horse  and  enfeebled  frame  of  Ivanhoe,  the  single  course,  her  cross  sisters  are  only  too  agreeably  personated  by  Miss 
the  fall  of  both  champions,  and  the  rising  but  of  one,  are  Loseby  and  Miss  Tremaine.  Mdlle  Clary,  who  came  over 
details  which  do  not  ^mit  of  alteration,  or  at  least  of  im-  to  England  to  play  in  French  pieces,  and  who  here  makes 
provement.  Instead,  we  have  several  courses  with  lances,  her  first  experiment  in  English  extravaganza,  dresses, 
the  grappling  of  the  combatants  before  dismounting,  and  sings,  talks  and  dances  very  prettily  as  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  fight  on  foot,  conducted  in  the  conventional  “  one-two  ”  and  Mr  Maclean  and  Mr  Furneaux  Cook  do  well  as  the 
style.  In  the  novel,  the  arrival  of  King  Richard  terminates  Grand  Chancellor  and  the  Watchman,  while  the  two  thieves 
the  scene,  and  Rebecca  and  her  father  steal  away  unnoticed  are  made  grotesque  by  Mr  Stoyle  and  Mr  Taylor.  The 
from  the  lists  without  even  thanking  her  deliverer —  scenery  and  the  dresses  are  good,  and  a  particularly 


obviously  their  most  prudent  course.  Here  the  curtain 
descends  on  Rebecca  as  the  central  figure,  embraced  by 
l^r  father,  and  extending  one  hand  to  Ivanhoe ;  and  to 
those  of  the  audience  who  have  not  read  the  novel  is  con- 


elaborate  ballet  helps  to  keep  the  piece  going. 

This  musical  farce  is  preceded  by  Morris  Barnett’s  con^y 
of  “  The  Serious  Family,”  adapted  from  “  Une  Marie  a  la 
Campagne,”  a  fairly  good  play  in  itself,  and  very  well  worth 


veyed  the  impression  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  Jewess  seeing  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Gaiety.  Miss  Ada  Cavendish, 
and  the  knight  do  really  marry  after  all.  As  to  Rowena,  who  promises  to  take  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  go^ 
he  last  we  heard  of  her  was,  that  she  was  Front-de-boeuf’s  actresses,  is  charming  as  Mrs  Ormsby  Dalmaine,  the 
pnsoner;  and  she,  and  Cedric,  and  Wamba  may  very  well  sprightly  widow  who  spoils  all  the  hypocritical  airan^ 
ve  perished  in  the  ruins  of  Torquilstone.  ments  of  “  the  serious  family,”  and  she  has  ^  a  capUal  ally 

Mr  Phelps  is  (as  ever)  conscientious  in  his  rendering  of  in  Mr  William  Rignold,  personating  the  rollicking  Captiw 
the  Jew.  We  especially  admire  the  by-play  of  his  first  Murphy  Maguire.  Mr  Stoyle  brings  out  all  the 
entrance  (when  the  old  man  can  find  none  to  bid  him  sit  humbug  of  the  Reverend  Aminadab  ^  Sleek,  an^^  ^  y 
or  feed,  and  goes  piteously  rambling  from  guest  to  guest  in  Sowerby  Creamly,  his  dupe  and  admirer,  is  aamira  y 

t  wide  hall,  till  Ivanhoe  takes  compassion  on  him),  and  played  by  Mrs  Leigh.  .  i  r  n  »  y  . 

^  spirited  defiance  to  Front-de-boeuf.  To  say  that  Miss  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  Congreve  s  Ixnre 

•Neilson  rises  to  the  “  height  of  her  great  argument  ”  would  for  Love,”  is  promised  at  the  Gaiety  before  long. 
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LITERARY. 


I  in  Tractarianism  and  Bitualism,  where  they  consist  of 
anything  more  than  vanity  and  frivolous  eccentricity,  a 
bold  effort  to  exchange  the  inconsistent  ground  of  ortho, 
dox  Protestantism  for  the  consistent  ground  of  Catho¬ 
licism.  If  we  are  to  stifle  reason  and  rest  our  faith  blindlv 
on  the  Bible,  let  us  by  all  means  go  over  to  the  Church 
which  saves  us  the  trouble  of  striving  to  deduce  from  its 
contrary  teachings  and  untenable  propositions  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  rule  of  life  and  thought  by  bluntly  prescribing  to  us 
a  way  of  life  and  a  system  of  thought  that  we  can  follow 
without  question  as  to  their  wisdom. 

Yet  Mr  Jardine’s  volume  furnishes  good  reasons  for  avoid¬ 
ing  that  dangerous  pitfall.  The  “  sarcerdotal  theory  ”  ia 
not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  orthodox  priestcraft  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  new  Testament,  that  emaKOKoi  means 
simply  overseer,  and  irpeff/iurepos,  elder,  and  btanovos 
minister  or  servant ;  but  it  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  never  done  anything  but  harm  to  society.  “  Beligion,’* 
says  Sismondi,  “  first  taught  men  what  to  do,  next  what  to 
believe,  and  finally  it  was  reduced  to  teach  them  what  to 
pay  to  dispense  with  both  doing  and  believing.’*  That,  at 
any  rate,  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Christian  sacer¬ 
dotalism.  While  the  Christians  had  to  fight  their  way 
against  persecutions,  they  naturally  were  men  who,  whether 
their  principles  of  life  were  well-grounded  or  mistaken,  held 
them  honestly,  and  because  they  each  felt  it  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  that  their  souls  might  be  saved.  But  as  soon 
as  the  age  of  persecution  was  over,  the  age  of  religious 
degradation  began.  The  state  to  which  matters  were 
brought  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  was  not  over¬ 
stated  by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr 
Jardine  ; 

Except  in  the  annals  of  Eastern  despotism,  no  parallel  can  be 
found  for  the  disasters  of  the  papacy  daring  the  century  and  a 
half  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovin^an  dynasty 
(987).  Of  the  twenty-four  popes  who,  during  that  period,  ascended 
the  apostolic  throne,  two  were  murdered,  five  were  driven  into 
exile,  four  were  deposed,  and  three  resigned  their  hazardous 
dignity.  Some  of  these  vicars  of  Christ  were  raised  to  that  awful 
pre-eminence  by  arms,  and  some  by  money.  Two  received  it 
from  the  hands  of  princely  courtesans.  One  was  self-appointed. 
A  well-filled  purse  purchased  one  papal  abdication ;  the  promise 
of  a  fair  bride  another.  One  of  these  holy  fathers  pillaged  the 
treasury,  fled  with  the  spoil,  returned  to  Rome,  ejected  his  substi¬ 
tute,  and  mutilated  him  in  a  manner  too  revolting  for  detscription. 

In  one  page  of  this  dismal  history  we  read  of  the  disinterred 
corpse  of  a  former  pope  brought  before  his  successor  to  receive  a 
retrospective  sentence  of  deposition ;  and  in  the  next  we  find  the 
judge  himself  undergoing  the  same  posthumous  condemnation, 
though  without  the  same  filthy  ceremonial.  Of  these  heirs  of  St 
Peter,  one  entered  on  his  infallibility  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
one  before  he  had  seen  his  twelfth  summer.  One  again  took  to 
himself  a  coadjutor,  that  he  might  command  in  person  such  legions 
as  Borne  then  sent  into  the  field.  Another,  Judas-like,  agreed, 
for  certain  pieces  of  silver,  to  recognise  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  universal  bishop.  All  sacred  things  had  become 
venal.  Crime  and  debauchery  held  revel  in  the  Vatican ;  while 


CHRISTIAN  SACERDOTALISM. 

Christian  Sacerdotalism^  Viewed  from  a  Layman^ s  Standpoint^  or 
Tried  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers.  With  a  Short 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  the  Church  from  the  End  of  the  Third 
till  the  Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  I3y  John  Jardine,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Longmans. 

In  this  essay  Mr  Jardine,  as  an  extreme  and  very  ortho¬ 
dox  Low  Churchman,  attempts  to  undermine  the  basis  on 
which  High  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  rest  their 
whole  system  of  teaching  and  worship ;  and,  from  his  own 

standpoint,”  he  makes  out  his  case  very  clearly.  He 
shows  that  “  the  sacerdotal  theory  ”  derives  no  sanction  at 
all  from  the  New  Testament,  or  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Primitive  Church ;  “  that  it  began  in  the  times  of  what  are 
called  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  that  it  was  also  con¬ 
firmed  before  the  Council  of  Nice that  it  was  a  main 
source  of  the  religious  degradation  that  increased  with  the 
temporal  aggrandisement  of  the  Church  dowm  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  “  that,  although  there  was  a  reaction 
against  this  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
in  various  countries,  it  was  not  suflScient,  and  the  Church 
of  England,  at  the  present  time,  is  suffering  from  the  want 
of  the  lay  element,  and  will  never  be  right  till  it  is 
restored.”  'We  need  hardly  say  that  we  entirely  agree 
with  Mr  Jardine,  and  even  his  opponents  must  admit  that 
ho  has  written  very  temperately,  and,  within  the  limits  he 
has  chosen,  conclusively  ;  but,  as  a  controversial  work,  his 
book  is  valueless.  Those  whom  he  attacks  will  reject  the 
theory  with  which  he  starts,  and  will  urge  that  it  invali¬ 
dates  the  whole  process  of  his  reasoning.  They  deny  that 
Christianity  is  based  upon  the  Bible  alone,  or,  if  they 
admit  the  suflSciency  of  the  Bible  as  an  authority  for  all 
tho  duties  and  beliefs  incumbent  on  the  Christian  Church, 
they  deny  that  this  authority  can  be  understood  or  inter¬ 
preted  by  laymen  ”  such  as  Mr  Jardine.  They  declare 
that,  from  the  beginning,  a  special  order  of  teachers  was 
appointed  by  Christ ;  that  this  order  has  been  maintained 
in  unbroken  succession  ;  and  that  the  instructions  of  these 
teachers,  who  alone  are  competent  to  understand  the 
Christian  mysteries,  are  binding  upon  all  Christians.  It 
is  nothing  for  Mr  Jardine  to  prove  that  in  the  first  gene¬ 
ration  of  Christianity  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  were 
merely  elders  ”  and  “  overseers,”  with  no  sacerdotal  or 
propitiatory  functions,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
Divine  spirit  which  prompted  the  writing  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  that  make  up  the  New  Testament  did 
not  also  prompt  later  teachers  to  supplement  the 
original  canons  of  the  Church  by  canons  necessary  to 
its  altered  circumstances  in  other  times.  He  believes 
that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
are  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  the  writers  who  pro¬ 
pounded  them  were  inspired.  His  opponents  agree  with 
him  in  this,  but  maintain  that  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  were  also  inspired, — at  any  rate,  to 
the  extent  of  being  specially  enabled  to  explain  the  origi¬ 
nal  83*stem,  and  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  their 
fellow-Christians,  and  that  thus  the  groundwork  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  the  Bible  alone,  but  the  Bible  'plm  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church  as  represented  by  its  duly- 
appointed  heads.  Unless  Mr  Jardine  can  controvert  this 
view,  his  arguments  are  of  no  avail. 

We  have  no  wish  to  come  forward  as  champions  of  High 
Churchmen  and  Catholics  against  the  onslaught  of  Mr 
Jardine  and  the  Low  Church  party  for  which  he  is,  in  this 
volume,  a  spokesman.  We  think  with  Mr  Jardine  that  the 
claims  for  “  Christian  sacerdotalism  ”  are  utterly  giound- 
less,  and  that  it  has  wrought  unspeakable  mischief  in 
Christendom.  But  we  consider  that  Mr  Jardine,  holding 
the  views  that  he  holds  respecting  inspiration  and  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  is  in  a  false  position  when  he 
attacks  “  the  sacerdotal  theory.”  The  position  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  indeed,  is  altogether  false  and  illogical.  It 
rests  its  claim  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  upon  argu¬ 
ments  that,  if  good  at  all,  are  equally  good  when  applied 
to  the  claim  of  authority  urged  by  believers  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  Succession  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  that 
goes  with  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  honest  men  like  Father 
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degree  between  Imty  and  clergy.^  m  revolnUon  strict  impartiality.  Thus,  in  one  place,  he  tells  us  that 

he  would  like  to  effect  n  the  Church  of  England  does  not  »  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fimt  printed  intelligence 
appear,  h®  8  ^  ^  disestablish-  of  importance  transmitted  by  Government  to  various  parts 

ment;  and  though  he  is  anxious,  if  we  may  use  the  expres-  of  the  country,  in  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  news- 
fiion,  to  laicise  he  says  nothing  in  favour^  s^ulansing it.  papers  of  half  a  century  afterwards,  was  sent  by  Lord 
It  is  evident  too,  that,  in  appealing  to  the  Bible  as  his  Burleigh,  in  the  year  1588 and  he  proceeds  to  say, 
ultimate  authority,  he  firmly  believes  in  lU  authontative  amid  much  else,  that  «  it  was  the  special  mission  of  this 
power.  Pie  would  allow  no  variation  in  the  estimate  of  earliest  of  English  newspapers  to  combine  the  correction 
its  value  in  every  part  or  in  the  interpretation  of  its  of  false  intelligence  with  the  diffusion  of  true  infor- 
teaching  on  all  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Who  mation  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  Armada.” 
then  is  to  interpret  and  to  enforce  this  teaching  ?  It  is  Yet,  on  the  same  page,  he  records  the  fact  that  the  copies 
clear  that  his  layman  s  standpoint  involves  the  necessity  of  the  Bnoligh  Mercuric  now  in  tbo  Britiah  \r  iiaatim  nn 


clear  that  his  “  layman’s  standpoint  ”  involves  the  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  sacerdotalism,  not  perhaps  endowed  with 
propitiatory  functions,  but  endowed  with  other  functions 
which  shrewd  and  designing  men  can  easily  turn  to  their 
own  aggrandisement,  and  which  simple-hearted  men  will 
find  that  they  can  only  exercise  by  becoming  **  priests  ”  of 


of  the  English  Mercurie  now  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
which  he  has  based  his  announcement,  were  proved,  in 
1839,  to  be  forgeries.  On  the  next  page  ho  states,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  forgery,  that  these  copies  of  the 
English  Mercurie  contain  advertisements,  “  whereas,  at 
the  period  in  question” — that  is,  in  1588 — “none  of  the 


one  kind  or  another.^  Milton  found  that  “  new  presbyter  newspapers  published  contained  any  advertisements  beyond 
was  but  old  priest  writ  long,”  and  modem  religious  society  those  of  a  few  books.”  This  latter  statement  is  contradicted 


shows  that  there  is  no  radical  difference  between  Catholic 
priests,  English  clergymen,  and  Dissenting  pastors.  And 
there  can  be  none,  if  Mr  Jardine’s  view  of  Christianity  is 
the  true  one.  So  long  as  we  are  asked  to  accept  the 


in  the  very  next  sentence :  “  The  newspapers  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  discovered,  in  any  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
open  their  columns  to  the  insertion  of  advertisements.” 
Three  pages  later  Mr  Grant  “  discovers  ”  that  there  were 


Christian  mysteries  as  matters  of  faith  and  not  of  reason,  no  newspapers  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  first 
we  are  also  asked,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  put  ourselves  being  the  MVeehly  News  issued  in  1622,  and  further  on  he 
into  the  hands  of  specially  qualified  guides  and  teachers, —  announces  that  “  for  at  least  half  a  century  after  the  esta- 
that  is,  of  a  sacerdotal  class.  Mr  Jardine  thinks,  very  blishment  of  newspapers,  none  of  them  introduced  adver- 
reasonably,  that  “  the  Beformation  may  not  have  gone  far  tisements ;  the  earliest  instance  in  which  general  adver- 


enough,  and  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  fighting 
the  battle  over  again.”  But  this  fight  between  Low 
Churchmen  and  High  Churchmen,  between  orthodox  Pro¬ 
testants  and  orthodox  Catholics,  is  only  a  local  and  subsi¬ 
diary  contest  between  rivals  who  are,  at  the  same  time, 
preparing  to  fight  side  by  side  against  a  common  adversary  ; 
and  the  real  evils  of  “  Christian  sacerdotalism  ”  will  only 
be  overcome  when  the  cause  of  free  thought  triumphs  over 
superstition,  and  religion  comes  to  mean,  not  veneration  of 
worn-out  traditions  or  mumbling  of  meaningless  creeds. 


tisements  were  inserted,  which  I  have  met  with,  was  in  the 
year  1658.”  Thus  within  the  limits  of  fifteen  pages,  Mr 
Grant  asserts,  or  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  there  were 
several  English  newspapers  in  1588,  that  of  the  existence 
of  one  “  there  can  be  no  doubt,”  that  that  one  is  a  modern 
forgery,  that  the  first  English  newspaper  appeared  in 
1622,  and  that  it  also  appeared  “  at  least  half  a  century  ” 
before  1658,  in  which  year  advertising  was  introduced, 
whereas  it  also  was  in  vogue — for  books,  at  any  rate — in 
1588.”  We  had  marked  other  conflicting  statements  on 


but  practical  and  earnest  effort  to  make  every  man’s  life  as  this,  as  well  as  on  other  points  ;  but  perhaps  we  have  given 


useful  and  happy  as  it  can  be. 


MR  GRANT’S  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

T/te  N ewspape}'  Press :  its  Origin^  Progress^  and  Present  Position 
By  James  Grant,  Anther  of  *  Random  Recollections,'  ‘The 
Great  Metropolis,'  &o.,  and  late  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
lu  Two  Volumes.  Tinsley. 

A  good  history  of  journalism  is  much  wanted ;  but  no 
one  who  has  yet  undertaken  the  work  has  succeeded  in  it, 
though,  if  size  were  any  measure  of  goodness,  Mr  Grant 
would  be  entitled  to  some  praise.  In  these  two  volumes 
he  has  contrived  to  fill  918  pages  with  gossip  about  the 
London  newspapers  proper,  and  he  intends  to  devote  two 
other  volumes  to  the  London  weekly  papers,  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press,  and  to  foreign  journals.  But  judged  by  any 
other  test  than  size,  the  work  must  be  considered  a  failure. 
Respecting  the  later  portions  of  its  subject,  it  certainly 
gives  much  amusing  and  some  useful  information,  which 
Ik  would  be  difficult  for  one  so  long  connected  with  jour¬ 
nalism  as  Mr  Grant  has  been  to  avoid  giving ;  but  the 
welcome  matter  is  generally  spun  out  most  tediously,  and 
niuch  is  only  readable  for  the  sake  of  its  absurd  evidence  i 

of  the  ambitious  intentions  and  comical  failures  of  the  i 
writer. 


sufficient  illustration  of  the  intelligence  and  accuracy  with 
which  Mr  Grant  has  done  his  work.  The  wit  and  good 
taste  that  abound  in  it  may  be  understood  from  this 
specirhen  : 

In  one  of  the  newspapers,  dated  November  2, 1653,  and  entitled 
the  Mercurius  Demetricus ;  or  a  True  and  Faithful  Nocturnal^  we 
read:  “A  perfect  mermaid  was,  by  the  last  great  wind,  driven 
ashore  near  Greenwich,  with  her  comb  in  one  hand  and  her 
looking-glass  in  the  other.  She  seemed  to  be  of  the  countenance 
of  a  most  fair  and  beautiful  woman,  with  her  arms  crossed,  weep¬ 
ing  out  many  pearly  drops  of  salt  tears ;  and  afterwards,  she 
gently  turning  herself  upon  her  back  again,  swam  away  without 
being  seen  any  more.”  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  writer  who  penned  this  paragraph  ever  attained  to  the 
reputation  of  a  novelist  or  sought  to  attain  it  by  some  such 
blending  of  fiction  with  fact ;  but  assuredly  nature  gave  him 
those  gifts  which  are  most  essential  to  the  achievement  of  success 
in  that  style  of  writing.  Just  only  think  of  the  warm  admiration 
he  feels  for  his  mermaid  heroine,  and  the  tender  interest  ho 
expresses  in  her  history,  so  far  as  her  passing  visit  to  the  shores 
near  Greenwich  enabled  him  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Her 
“  countenance  was  most  fair  and  beautiful,’’ — such  as  any  person 
possessing  the  slightest  perception  of  what  is  lovely  could  not  fail 
to  admire.  But  the  crowning  point  in  the  paragraph  is  that  in 
which,  expressing  his  sympathy  with,  as  well  as  admiration  of, 
his  heroine,  the  writer  describes  her  as  appearing  in  the  attitude 
of  having  her  “  arms  crossed.”  She  “  weeps  out  pearly  drops  of 
salt  tears!”  Who  could  have  remained  unmoved  at  such  a 
siuht  ?  What  man  with  even  an  atom  of  sensibility,  not  to  say 


iter.  gallantry,  would  not  have  shed  tears  in  torrents  in  response  to 


«pected  troto  a  tyro  in  historical  and  antiquarian  studies,  Crofton  Croker’s  ‘Tales  and  Legends,  wnicn,  oi  cuu»c,  k 
they  are  half  redeemed  by  the  vaivete  of  his  style  and  he  relates  it.  1  do  not  say  or  suppose  for  a  moment,  he  himself 

anguage.  Having  had  access  to  Disraeli’s  ‘  Curiosities  of  ®  i  diffres- 

L>terature,-  to  the  Oenile, nan’s  Maifazme,  to  Notes  and  .  About  half  reftr^ 

Qiiencs  and  to  a  few  other  publications,  he  undertakes  to  sions  of  that  sort.  Most  o  e  ’  jjjg 

wn  e  the  history  of  newspapers  from  the  very  beginning,  our  own  or  reMnt  times.  F.  .t,.  ji.,.  nf  the 

Of  course  he  starts  with  the  Acta  Diuma  of  the  Eoman  “  hUtory  "  of  the  London  press  down  to  the  close  jf^the 

mpire;  but  nine  pages  bring  him  down  to  the  English  and  l»*t  century,  and  twen  the  work  is  both 

tolerably  modem  part  of  hU  subject,  and  then  he%t  once  years.  This  is  all  the  W  a  ,  thou^  the  *ork  is  both 

ommences  to  furnish  his  readers  with  the  most  conflicting  silly  and  nntrus  wor  y,  j"  .a  great 

eUtemenls,  which,  if  they  throw  a  doubt  on  his  fitness  for  into  it  a  good  deal  of  readable  matter.  w  riWcZe 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  at  any  rate  have  the  merit  of  length,  the  well-known  history  of  the  iTormnj  Chromcls, 
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little  more  than  fix  months  from  that  date,  he  could—so  irreat 
in  the  interval  had  his  popularity  become— have  got  a  hundred 
guineas  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pagep,  from  the  proprietors  of  any  of 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  ^  ^ 

It  should  be  stated,  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Mr 
Grant’s  work,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  at  any  rate,  that  its 
tone  is  as  unimpeachably  orthodox  as  we  might  be  led  to 
expect  from  his  previous  writings.  Ennobling  sentiments 
are  uttered  without  stint,  and  most  profusely  when  they 
can  give  point  to  some  new  or  second-hand  scandal. 


and  gossips  more  briefly  about  other  dead  papers,  the 
Morning  TIerald,  the  Sun^  the  Courier,  the  Representative, 
the  Constitutional ,  and  the  Morning  Star.  He  next 
recounts  the  history  of  the  Morning  Tost,  the  Times,  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  the  Glohe,  the  Baihi  News,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  Standard,  the  Tall  Mall,  and  the  Echo. 
Mr  Grant  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  detailing  of  small 
gossip  and  the  patronising  of  newspaper  writers  which 
form  the  chief  contents  of  his  book,  and  for  all  such  scraps 
of  information  as  he  could  not  easily  dispose  of  in  his 
memoirs  of  the  several  newspapers  he  finds  place  in  a 
series  of  supplementary  chapters  on  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porters,  special  correspondents,  penny-a-liners,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  so  forth.  These  scraps  are  ill-arranged,  and 
not  always  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  they  are  certainly  enter¬ 
taining.  Here,  for  instance,  Mr  Grant  makes  as  much  as 
he  can  out  of  some  information  concerning  Dickens  : 

Early  in  1836  the  editorship  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “  old  ”  having  been  by  this  time  dropped,  came  into  my  hands, 
and  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  transfer  from 
Captain  Holland— then,  I  should  have  mentioned,  proprietor  as 
well  as  editor — I  expressed  my  great  admiration  of  the  series  of 
“  Sketches  by  Boz,”  which  had  appeared  in  the  Monthly,  and 
said  I  should  like  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  writer 
for  a  continuance  of  them  under  my  editorship.  With  this  view 
I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  author.  It  w’ill  sound  strange  in 
most  ears  when  I  state,  that  a  name  which  has  for  so  many  years 
filled  the  whole  civilised  world’ with  its  fame,  was  not  remembered 
by  Captain  Holland.  But  he  added,  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  the  real  name  of 
“Boz,”  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days 
previously,  and  that  if  I  would  meet  him  at  the  same  time  and 
place  next  day,  he  would  bring  me  that  letter,  because  it  related 
to  the  “  Sketches  ”  of  the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine.  As 
Captain  Holland  knew  I  was  at  that  time  a  Parliamentary 
reporter  on  the  Moi'ning  Chronicle,  then  a  journal  of  high  literary 
reputation,  and  of  great  political  influence,  he  supplemented  his 
remark  by  saying  that  “  Boz  ”  was  a  Parliamentary  reporter ;  on 
which  I  observed,  that  I  must  in  that  case  know  him,  at  least  by 
sight,  as  1  was  acquainted  more  or  less  w'ith  all  the  reporters  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Captain  Holland  and  I  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the 
following  day,  when  he  brought  me  the  letter  to  which  he  had 
referred.  I  then  found  that  the  name  of  theuuthor  of  the  **  Sketches 
by  Boz  ”  was  Charles  Dickens.  The  letter  was  written  in  the 
most  modest  terms.  It  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  as  he  (Mr 
Dickens)  had  hitherto  given  all  his  contributions — those  signed 
“  Boz  ” — gratuitously,  he  would  be  glad  if  Captain  Holland 
thought  his  ** Sketches”  worthy  of  any  small  remuneration,  as 
otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  them,  because  he 
was  going  very  soon  to  get  married,  and  therefore  would  be 
subjected  to  more  expenses  than  he  was  while  living  alone,  which 
he  was,  at  this  time,  in  Furnival’s  Inn. 

It  was  not  quite  clear  from  Mr  Dickens’  letter  to  Captain 
Holland,  whether  he  meant  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
small  consideration  for  the  series  of  **  Sketches,”  about  a  dozen 
in  number,  which  he  had  furnished  to  the  Monthly  Magazine 
without  making  any  charge, — or  whether  he  only  expected  to  be 
paid  for  those  he  might  afterwards  send.  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  Captain  Holland  afterwards  furnished  him  with  any 
pecuniary  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  Sketches  by 
Boz”  which  had  appeared  in  the  Monthly.  But  immediately  on  | 
receiving  Mr  Dickens’  letter,  I  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  the 
editorship  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  had  come  into  ray  hands,  and 
that,  greatly  admiring  his  “  Sketches  ”  under  the  signature  of 
“  Boz,”  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could  come  to  any  arrangement 
for  a  continuance  of  them.  I  concluded  ray  note  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  he  would,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  let  me  know 
on  what  terms  per  sheet  he  would  be  willing  to  furnish  mo 
with  similar  sketches  every  month  for  an  indefinite  period. 

By  return  of  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Dickens,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  just  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Messrs 
Chapman  and  Hall  to  write  a  monthly  serial.  He  did  not  name 
the  work,  but  I  found  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  none  other  than 
the  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  He  added  that,  as  this  serial  would 
occuny  much  of  his  spare  time  from  his  duties  as  a  reporter,  he 


EOGER  OF  HOVEDEN’S  CHRONICLE. 

Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Hovedene.  Edited  by  William  Stubbs 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Volume  IV.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Longmans. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Roger 
of  Hoveden  is  now  before  us,  and  quite  fulfils  the  promise 
of  the  earlier  parts.  The  entire  work  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  the  student  of  our  old  English  history,  whose 
labours  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  copious  general 
index  and  the  valuable  index  of  geographical  forms  which 
this  volume  contains.  Mr  Stubbs,  in  his  preface,  which 
displays  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  industry,  endeavours 
to  show  by  a  number  of  small  indications  that  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Chronicle  was  from  the  hand  of  Hoveden  him¬ 
self.  Of  the  earlier  portions  Hoveden  can  only  be  credited 
as  a  copier  or  compiler ;  but  of  that  which  extends  from 
the  year  1192  to  the  year  1201,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  historian.  This  period,  which  embraces  the 
latter  years  of  Richard  I ,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  John,  is 
most  instructive  to  the  student  of  our  constitutional  his¬ 
tory.  Mr  Stubbs  sets  before  us  succinctly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topics  that  are  illustrated  by  Hoveden  in  the  fourth ' 
part  of  his  work.  These  are  the  history  of  Archbishop 
Geoffrey  of  York,  the  legal  and  political  administration  of 
Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  and  the  light 
thrown  upon  foreign  history  by  notices  of  events  which 
occurred  during  the  period,  in  Italy,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Spain.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  to  us,  and  owing  to  Hoveden’s  opportunities  of 
gaining  reliable  information,  through  his  position  as  clerk 
to  Henry  II.,  and  his  connexion  with  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  see  of  Durham,  come  before  us  with  especial 
advantage  in  his  pages. 

To  help  us  to  realise  the  atmosphere  in  which  Hoveden 
lived  and  moved,  and  the  characters  of  the  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  while  preparing  his  history,  Mr  Stubbs 
has  given  us  a  short  summary  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
occasionally  supplementing  the  chronicler’s  omissions,  and 
somewhat  systematising  his  loose  details.  He  first  sketches 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  province  of 
York  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  dwells  on  its 
anomalous  and  critical  state.  That  part  of  England, 
indeed,  had  never  recovered  the  savage  cruelties  to  which 
it  was  subjected  by  the  Conqueror.  The  ambition  and 
turbulence  of  the  Norman  earls  and  the  cruel  inroads  of 
the  Scots  prolonged  the  desolation  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  I.,  who  at  length  restored  some  order  in  the 
northern  counties.  But  under  Stephen  there  was  a 
relapse,  and  the  good  work  was  thrown  back  for  twenty 
years.  Henry  II.  again  restored  order,  and  his  reign  was  a 
period  of  peace  for  the  north  country.  It  was  during  his 
last  illness  that  he  nominated  his  son  Geoffrey  to  the  see 
of  York,  and  the  nomination  was  at  first  confirmed  by 
Richard  I.  But  the  Queen,  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset,  and 
the  Ministerial  party  generally  strongly  opposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  for  certain  interested  reasons,  and  this  opposition 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  fierce  contest  for  the  vacant  see. 
His  brother  Richard,  influenced  by  Geoffrey’s  enemies,  was 
for  some  time  offended  with  him,  and  refused  to  recognise 
him  as  the  new  archbishop,  but  was  ultimately  induced  to 
do  so  by  a  bribe.  At  Vezelai  Geoffrey  paid  down  809 
marks,  the  King  forgave  him,  and  the  Pope  confirmed 
the  election.  Then  followed  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
with  the  Chapter.  On  the  accession  of  John,  Geoffrey  waft 
compelled  to  purchase  his  favour  by  the  payment  of  ft 
thousand  pounds.  Here  Hoveden’s  chronicle  ends,  though 
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Archbishop  Geoffrey  lived  for  more  than  ten  years  after- 
.^^j^rds.  His  struggles  with  the  dean  and  canons  were 
renewed,  but  they  are  unimportant  by  the  side  of  the  more 
serious  contests  into  which  he  was  forced  by  John’s  uncon¬ 
stitutional  demands  for  money.  Indeed,  in  1207,  he  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  unconditional  submission  to 
John  and  exile.  He  selected  to  leave  England  rather  than 
pay  the  sums  demanded  by  the  King,  and  he  died  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  five  years  later.  “  His  character,”  says  Mr  Stubbs, 
“  has  been  variously  read  ;  all  things  considered,  he  seems 
to  have  resembled  Bichard  in  his  nobler  traits  and  in  his 
least  repulsive  faults.”  His  sufferings  were  the  result 
of  his  unhappy  position,  and  of  his  thoughtless,  violent 
temperament.  ”  Like  Ishmael,  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him.  Otherwise,  he 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  personal  temperance  and 
a  pure  life.” 

The  constitutional  importance  of  the  Ministerial  career  of 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  cannot  be  overrated.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  period  during  which  he  was  practi¬ 
cally  supreme  was  the  last  of  orderly  government  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta.  For  after  his  death  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  John  broke  through  all  restraint, 
and  threw  out  of  gear  the  regular  administration  of  the 
country.  We  may  in  fact  trace,  through  the  measures  of 
Hubert  Walter  and  his  school,  certain  steps  of  development 
which  connect  the  reforms  of  Henry  II.  with  those  which 
were  demanded  in  the  Great  Charter.  Hubert  Walter  was 
Great  Justiciar  from  1194  to  1198.  On  John’s  accession 
he  became  Chancellor,  exercising,  however,  through  his 
important  position  as  legate  and  archbishop,  an  amount 
of  authority  that  no  Chancellor  before  him  had  possessed. 
The  principal  events  of  his  administration  as  justiciar  were 
the  collecting  of  the  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  Richard’s 
ransom,  the  judicial  iter  of  the  year  1194,  the  design  for 
remodelling  the  Exchequer  administration,  and  an  elabo¬ 
rate  scheme  devised  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  carucage.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Richard’s  ransom,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
the  diflSculty  of  raising  such  an  enormous  sum,  100,000/., 
when  we  find  that  the  amount  was  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  accounted  for  in  the 
last  year’s  Exchequer  of  Henry  II.  With  regard  to  the 
principles  definitely  worked  out  for  the  first  time  in  Hu¬ 
bert  Walter’s  administration,  we  may  mention  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  direct  taxation  to  personal  estate  and  revenue, 
the  employment  of  assessment  by  jury  to  determine  the 
obligation  of  the  cultivated  lands  to  carucage,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  representative  system  into  the  county 
administration  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and,  lastly,  the 
application  of  the  elective  process  to  the  selection  of  judicial 
representatives. 

The  value  of  Hoveden’s  work  is  considerable  if  we  only 
view  the  illustrations  of  foreign  history  which  it  contains. 

•  Thus  we  find  passages  devoted  to  the  Imperial  family  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  to  the  Empire  itself,  to  the  Papacy,  to 
France,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia.  These  pages  by  them¬ 
selves  show  the  sound  information,  the  painstaking  exact¬ 
ness,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  author,  since  we 
have  the  means  of  checking  him  here  by  other  authorities. 
The  whole  work  indeed  in  its  present  form,  with  the  elabo¬ 
rate  notes  and  indexes  supplied  by  Professor  Stubbs,  whose 
fitness  for  the  task  is  unrivalled,  will  be  a  treasure-house  to 
all  Englishmen  who  wish  to  understand  the  true  history  of 
their  country  under  the  early  Norman  kings,  although  to  ui, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century,  these 
old  monkish  chroniclers  can  give  little  more  than  an 
inkling  of  the  England  of  mediaeval  times.  ”  Between 
us  and  the  old  English,”  as  Mr  Froude  eloquently 
remarks,  there  lies  a  gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose  of 
the  historian  can  never  adequately  bridge.  They  cannot 
come  to  us,  and  our  imagination  can  but  feebly  penetrate 
to  them.  Only  among  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  only  as 

gaze  upon  their  silent  figures  sleeping  on  their  tombs, 
some  faint  conceptions  float  before  us  of  what  these  men 
were  when  they  were  alive  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  sound  of 
church  bells,  that  peculiar  creation  of  the  mediaeval  age, 

which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  echo  of  a  vanished 

world.” 


THE  FORTESCUE  PAPERS. 

Consisting  chiefly  of  Letters  relating  to 
a  ate  A^rs.  Collected  by  John  Packer,  Secretary  to  George 
Vihiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS. 
By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  Director  of  the  Camden  Society. 

•  collection  of  papers  from  which  the  letters  printed 
^l«“e  were  selected  was  found  by  the  Honourable 
G.  M.  Fortescue  in  an  old  box  lying  in  the  carpenter’s 
shed  at  Dropmore,  when  he  came  into  possession  of  that 
estate  in  1864.  One  of  the  letters,  part  of  which  had  been 
tom  away,  bore  the  indorsation,  “Marq.  of  Bucks  on 
State  Affairs  .  .  .  ers  to  others,  &c.,  Eliz.  &  Ja— useless,” 
so  that  the  editor  reasonably  infers  that  ”  the  collection 
has  narrowly  escaped  a  still  worse  fate  than  that  to  which 
it  was  temporarily  exposed.”  It  is  certainly  fortunate  that 
the  gentleman  who  formed  this  estimate  of  their  value  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  recording  his  opinion,  and  that  the 
despised  documents  have  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  worth.  There 
is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  important  historical 
material,  of  various  kinds,  in  the  161  letters  which  Mr 
Gardiner  has  selected  for  publication  from  the  collection  of 
508  documents  that  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  that  much  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
character  or  actions  of  any  of  the  more  prominent  men 
of  the  time  by  this  correspondence.  Our  estimate  of 
James  I.,  of  Buckingham,  of  Bacon,  of  Strafford,  and  other 
historical  personages  whose  letters  are  here  printed,  is  not 
affected  by  their  perusal,  except  in  the  way  of  confirmation. 
The  chief  value  of  the  collection  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
indicated  in  the  title-page  ;  for  it  is  not  that  portion  of  the 
book  which  relates  to  State  affairs,  but  the  more  domestic 
and  personal  element  that  possesses  the  greatest  interest. 
And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  editor’s  excellent  preface, 
which  embodies  extracts  from  a  curious  correspondence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  marriage  of  an  heiress,  he  shares  this  opinion. 

This  is  a  volume  that  Thackeray  would  have  revelled  in, 
and  from  which  he  might  have  derived  materials  for  more 
than  one  novel  illustrating  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
career  of  Margaret  Dakins,  the  heiress  of  Harkness,  which 
I  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  preface,  would  have  furnished 
!  him  with  a  theme  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius.  Even 
in  the  bald,  authentic  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented, 
this  lady’s  story  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  fascina¬ 
tion.  Married  at  an  early  age  to  Walter  Devereux,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Margaret,  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
service,  was  soon  left  a  widow.  As  the  heiress  of  Harkness 
was  a  sort  of  ward  of  the  Huntingdons,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  had  probably  a  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
match.  Less  than  a  fortnight  after  Devereux’s  death, 
Thomas  Posthumus  Hoby,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby,  a  youth  of  four-and-twenty,  had  planned  an  intrigue 
for  the  possession  of  the  widow  and  her  estate,  and  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  at  the  instigation  of  Hoby’s  mother,  who 
was  now  Lady  Russell,  had  written  to  Lord  Burghley 
requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  Posthumus’s  favour. 
About  a  month  later,  Burghley  wrote  to  the  lady’s  father, 
intimating  that  it  would  give  great  pleasure  to  Lady 
Bussell  and  himself  if  a  marriage  could  be  negotiated 
between  Posthumus  and  his  daughter ;  but  by  the  time 
the  letter  reached  Harkness,  Dakins  had  sent  Margaret 
to  London  with  letters  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  ”yieldynge  hereby  my  consente  to  theyr 
honors  for  the  disposynge  of  my  daughter  in  her 
maryadge,  which,”  he  added,  ”  God  knows  is  meane,  and 
farr  unworthy  the  prof  err  your  Ho  doth  make  by  your 
sayde  lettres.”  Posthumus,  either  not  knowing  that 
there  was  another  suitor  in  the  field,  or  determined  to 
persevere  at  all  risks,  wrote  to  Lady  Perrot,  a  sister^  of 
Walter  Devereux,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  the  heiress,  but  although  she  readily  gave  him  her 
assistance,  she  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  meeting. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  Margaret  arrived  at  Huntingdon  a 
house  in  London  she  was  conducted  to  her  chamber, 

”  which  she  closely  kept  until  she  was  maryed  ”  to  Thoinas 
Sidney,  who  had  a  special  claim  upon  the  Earl,  having 
been  left  as  a  miner  to  his  guardianship  by  his  father’s 
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will,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  Countess.  But  Posthumus 
was  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  so  was  his  mother.  In  a 
postscript  to  a  letter  addressed  to  her  son,  Lady  Bussell 
throws  out  a  hint  that,  if  nothing  else  would  do,  Anthony 
Cooke  might  be  got  “  to  help  to  steale  her  away,”  and 
mentions  that  she  is  making  preparation  for  her  enter¬ 
tainment,  having  “  appoynted  your  brother’s  musityons 
and  given  the  master  V’s.  earnest.”  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  Dakins  died,  and  the  young  couple  took 
possession  of  Harkness.  But  the  second  marriage  was 
of  short  duration,  for  Sidney  died  about  three  years 
after,  and  Posthumus  resumed  his  suit.  Perseverance 
like  this  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  there  were  great 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  chief  among  these  was  the 
aversion  of  the  lady  most  concerned.  Again  powerful 
persons  used  their  influence  in  Posthumus’s  favour,  and 
although  this  time  bis  suit  received  the  countenance  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  persuasion  again  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  It  was  only  when  a  powerful  appeal  was  made  to  the 
interests  of  the  lady,  which  were  threatened  by  a  Chancery 
«uit,  that  she  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  her  lover. 
All  the  local  and  time-colouring  has,  of  course,  been  left 
out  in  this  sketch,  and  that  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  narrative.  Letters  relating  to  another  diplo¬ 
matic  courtship,  in  which  James  I.,  Buckingham,  and 
Bacon  interested  themselves,  will  be  found  among  the 
^  Fortescue  Papers,’  which  possess  considerable  value. 

Among  the  other  letters  contained  in  this  volume,  those 
of  the  greatest  interest  are :  one  from  Sir  Robert  Dudley 
giving  an  account  of  his  improvements  in  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  one  from  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  supplying  a 
missing  link  in  the  correspondence  on  the  office  of  ciistos 
rotultn'um,  published  in  the  Strafford  papers  ;  an  important 
letter  from  James  I.  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  a  letter  from  Sir 
Sebastian  Harvey  throwing  light  on  Christopher  Villiers’s 
courtship. 


recover  it,  and  to  her  Frank  restores  the  rescued  animal. 
In  the  dense  mist  she  is  invisible,  but  her  voice  makes  an 
impression  upon  Frank.  He  cherishes  the  impression,  finds 
out  the  barge  at  the  wharf,  and  discovers  that  Susan  has  a 
face  to  match  her  voice.  As  heir  to  the  Wick,  he  is  the 
adored  of  dowagers,  but  the  young  Sultan  has  no  mind  to 
throw  his  handkerchief  at  any  of  the  recognised  lights  of 
the  harem.  His  father  having  resolved  to  give  him  his 
own  way,  his  love-making  would  go  smoothly  enough  but 
for  a  rival.  Thomas  Plank,  a  young  man  employed  on 
board  the  barge,  who  is  deeply  attached  to  Susan,  and  who 
would  have  married  her  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
resents  the  intervention  of  Frank,  and  none  the  less  because 
that  gentleman  in  his  enthusiasm  for  art — that  is,  for  the 
preservation  of  some  walnuts  which  the  bargees  were  car¬ 
rying  off — had  lodged  some  certain  small  shot  in  the 
retreating  person  of  Mr  Plank.  The  philosophic  father 
remarks  on  this  incident  that  the  shooting  was  **  a  little 
irregular,  and,  if  the  men  had  been  seriously  hurt,  might 
have  been  awkward.”  Thomas,  wounded  in  heart  and 
rear,  determines  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Thinking  that  he 
is  striking  Frank,  he  “  steps  out  behind  ”  an  unlucky  Bob 
Tapps,  and  ‘‘  gives  him  one  ”  with  an  iron  pin  **  on  the 
side  of  his  head.”  He  sees  his  victim  fall  into  the  river,  and 
makes  off,  believing  that  he  has  killed  Frank  Morrice,  whom* 
the  ill-fated  Bob  closely  resembled.  There  is  an  inquest,  and 
as  much  fun  as  possible  is  got  out  of  the  murder ;  for  a  comic 
old  lady,  one  of  several  duplicate  impressions  of Mrs  Brown” 
contained  in  the  book,  gives  evidence  in  the  roundabout 
style  familiar  to  readers  of  Mr  Sketchley.  The  murderer 
absconds,  and  is  absent  on  a  voyage  to  the  Guinea  Coast  for 
an  interval  sufficient  to  enable  Frank  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  his  wooing.  Mrs  Print,  a  bookseller’s  widow, 
the  eccentric  aunt  of  Susan  (another  “  Mrs  Brown  ”),  takes 
her  niece  to  live  with  her  at  Richmond,  and  Frank  spends  his 
evenings  with  the  two,  reading  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  notes  and  illustrations  supplied  by 
the  old  lady.  The  ghastly  gaiety  of  these  interviews 
lingers  fearfully  in  the  reader’s  memory.  For  example  ;  the 
play  is  “  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ” — whereon  Mrs  Print  thus 
discourseth  : 

How  Print  did  spout  those  lines!  .  .  .  that  day  at  dinner  he 
wanted  me  to  be  Kate,  and  him  Petruchio.  “  Nonsense,”  said  I, 
**  I  can’t  be  Kate — I  don’t  know  what  wicked  stuff  she  would 
say.”  “  Oh,”  said  he,  “  say  anything  and  do  anything.  My  bonny 
Kate,  my  super-dainty  Kate  ! “  Stuff,”  said  I,  “Print,  I 
But  he  would  have  it,  and  so  I  said,  “  Oh !  you  beet-root-faced 
porker,” — poor  Print,  he  was  thin  and  pale — “  Oh  I  you  beet-root- 
faced  poker,  you  carrot,  you  inside  of  a  water-melon,  how  dare 
you  call  me  bonny  and  super-dainty  ?  Take  that,  you  pennyworth 
of  alecampayne,”  and  I  threw  an  orange  at  his  head.  There  was 
a  plate  of  oranges  on  the  table  just  before  me,  and  one  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  a  little — just  a  little  blue  mildew  coming,  you  know-— 
and  I  had  cut  this  open,  and  it  came  plump  upori  his  face,  for  ho 
didn’t  expect  that  to  be  so  well  acted  ;  and  the  mildew  part  came 
exactly  on  his  chin,  and  it  went  squash  all  over  his  mouth,  and 
down  over  his  poor  dear  white  neckcloth — for  Print  had  been  in  the 
morning  to  some  meeting  about  women  being  educated  better, 
and  he  always  wore  his  white  neckcloth  at  those  meetin."8--an 
looked  like  a  canon :  and  he  told  me  how  one  gentleman 
about  making  housemaids  learn  mathematics,  and  I  thought  t  ey 
had  much  better  be  learning  how  to  darn  stockings — much  mo 
useful ;  and  another  wanted  them  to  learn  all  about  physic  an 
cutting  off  arms  and  legs,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  half  a  page  more,  but  most  people  will  excuse 
our  breaking  off.  The  hero,  perhaps,  should  be  allowed  o 
give  a  taste  of  his  quality^  shown  in  this  further  scrap  o 
dialogue :  .  . 

“  Women  should  be  soft  and  kind,  shouldn’t  they,  Mrs  Print 
We  men  do  the  hard  part  of  the  world  [Frank  has  done  no  b 
but  pet  colts  and  dawdle  on  and  beside  the  river  “P  t, 

point  of  the  story],  and  the  women  should  do  the  soft  part.  . . 

be  all  hard,  can  we?  All  hard  and  no  soft,  how  could  tlic 

go  on,  could  it  ?  ”  '  j  Suasn 

“  My  goodness  !  no.  I  could  no  more  do  what  men  do,  or  o 
either.  How  in  the  w'orld  could  Susan  go  about  building  , ,  * 
like  those  people  down  our  road,  and  carrying  up  those 
those  things  of  mortar  and  bricks?  Why,  she  could  no  m 
it  than  she  could  fly  in  the  sky.”  ^  to 

F'rank  and  Susan  both  laughed  out  at  the  picture  w 

them  of  Susan  mounting  a  tall  ladder  with  a  hod  of  mortar 
shoulder.  _  .  njt 

“  Shakespeare  used  such  capital  language,”  said 
is  a  little  old-fashioned  now,  and  reads  stiff  in  parts ;  but  w 
prettier  than  ‘morning  roses  newly  vrashed  with  dew  .  . 
images  are  so  natural  and  so  true,  and  the  words  chosen 
much  knowledge  of  their  exact  worth.” 


NEW  NOVELS. 

T/te  Afornces ;  or^  the  Doubtful  Marriage.  By  G.  T.  Lowth, 
Aiititar  ft  ‘Around  the  Kremlin,’  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Hurst  niid  Blackett. 

This  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  is  a  protest,  in  narra- 
five  form,  against  marriages  between  persons  of  different 
rank.  We  are  bidden  to  mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
loves  of  Frank  Morrice,  son  of  a  gentleman  resident  at 
Kew’,  and  Susan  Harding,  daughter  of  a  bargee,  and  to  be 
edified  thereby.  It  seems  that  the  happy*  result  of  their 
exceptional  proceedings  ”  proves  the  rule”  forbidding  such 
unions.  The  elder  Morrice,  a  philosopher,  enunciates  the 
proposition  “  that  a  man’s  life  is  art,  not  nature  :  that 
when  a  man  is  weak  by  art,  he  lives  by  art ;  and  when  he 
is  strong  by  art,  he  lives  by  nature ;  ”  which  he  thus 
explains  : 

When  a  man  has  little  or  nothing  of  this  world’s  goods,  that  is, 
when  he  is  very  weak  by  art,  he  does  one  of  two  things ;  he 
remains  weak  and  content,  or  he  tries  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  possession  of  the  art  of  another.  A  robber  steals,  a  sharp 
man  speculates,  a  poor  gentleman  marries  a  woman  with  money. 
These  are  all  weak  by  art ;  and  they,  not  liking  the  w’eakness, 
strengthen  themselves,  or  try  to  do  so,  by  art.  They  live  by  art. 
There  are  men  who  arc  born  strong  by  art,— that  is,  they  possess 
lands  and  houses,  broad  acres  and  gold  ;  and  some  of  these  men 
are  not  even  content  with  this,  but  strive  to  add  by  art  more  to 
more ;  but  some  are  content  with  their  strength,  and  then  they 
don’t  look  to  art  to  strengthen  them  any  more— they  turn  to 
nature.  They'  see  a  pretty  face,  or  a  charming  manner,  or  a 
captivating  spirit  touches  them,  or  aye  ne  sais  quot,  as  our  French 
neighbours  have  it,  and  they  invite  this  nameless  something,  this 
captivating  spirit,  which  is  nature,  and  not  art,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  tu  come  and  partake  of  the 
good  things  which  he  possesses,  and  be  his  wife. 

“Such  a  ono  is  a  natural  philosopher.”  The  views  of 
life  here  given  are  equally  ennobling  and  profound.  A 
man’s  “  life  ”  is  defined  as  consisting  “  of  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  Those  who  have  all 
they  want  don’t  care  for  any  more.  Those  who  have 
nothing  are  not  quite  satisfied. 

The  “  modern  instances,”  which  support  and  illustrate 
these  “  wise  saws,”  are  set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  son.  One  foggy  day,  Frank  plunges  into  the 
Thames  to  save  from  drowning  a  pup  which  has  fallen 
from  a  barge.  Its  owner,  Susan,  had  put  off  in  a  boat  to 
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He  is  good  enough  afterwards  to  edify  himself  with  the  Similarly,  when  the  hero  hastens  to  inform  the  heroine 
remark,  “  That  old  Shakespeare  certainly  did  hit  the  right  that  her  parentage  is  discovered,  we  are  told  that 
nail  on  the  head  very  often.  T^om  Plank  meanwhUe  has  He  entered  the  front  room,  where  poor  Edith,  now  in  an  agony 
returned,  and  is  anxious  to  emulate  m  his  way  this  occa-  of  suspense,  sat  with  a  piece  of  work  in  her  hands,  of  which  she 
sional  felicity  of  Shakespeare  by  hitting  the  right  Frank  “ad  been  unable  to  do  one  stitch.  Hugh  quietly  crossed  the  room 
Morrice  on  the  head.  He  follows  Frank  till  a  chance  his  arm  round  her,  almost  lifted 

fnXter  on  the  river  brings  about  a  desperate  struggle  !lelr«t ”  “ 

between  the  two,  as  their  boats  lie  alongside  each  Edith  saw  the  light  in  his  eyes,  and  mechanically  did  as  he  bid 
other.  The  combat  is  well  described,  and  its  result  is  »  hut  it  was  well  for  her  that  his  strong  arm  was  round  her. 
that  Tom’s  back  is  broken.  He  is  carried  to  an  inn,  power  over  her  limbs  seemed  to  have  deserted  her. 

where  (to  use  Dame  Quickly ’s  phrase)  he  makes  as  suggest  that — the  bad  young  man,  with  his 

fine  an  end  and  goes  away,  like  any  chrisom  child,”  ®Jj^ictly  dishonourable  intentions,  being  properly  excised-— 


the  murder  of  Bob  being  confessed,  and  excused  by  the  whole  tale  should  be  rewritten  for  the  nursery  in  words 
compassionate  bystanders  as  a  mistake — as,  indeed,  it  was.  syllables.  It  would  then  have  a 

There  is  nothing  left  but  to  assist  at  the  declaration  of  d’efre.  At  present  we  almost  doubt  whether  it  be 


Frank  to  Susan,  and  at  the  meetings  at  which  the  gossips 
in  town  and  country  discuss  their  marriage.  The  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  exclusives  is  of  that  queer,  light-headed,  and 
intrinsically  vulgar  kind  which  is  the  conventional  note  of 
fashionable  gaiety  in  novels.  Of  the  humour  which 
seasons  the  discourse  of  the  humble  folk,  the  following 

specimen  will  amply  suflBce.  The  speakers  are  Mr  and  nc  •  ,1  -i  •  ir-  t>  j-i  »  1  , 

Mm  Codling  and  Mr  Humpy,  the  baker.  The  author  , .  P"P*‘  in  Miss  Braddon  s  school,  and 

appears  to  believe  in  Mr  Matthew  Arnold’s  dicta  as  to  the  Sapphire  Cross  is  an  out-and-out  sensational  novel. 

fitLs  of  ngly  names  for  common  people :  ?  "  ?««««%  “oral,  and  no  one  commits  even  adultery  m 

^  pages  ;  but  there  is  all  the  requisite  suggestion  of  vice^ 

“  Ye  see,  Mrs  Codling,  ’taint  every  one  as  has  sisters  and  and  the  possibility  of  incest  is  pleasantly  hinted  at  in  one 

mothers :  in coorse  he  had  a  mother  onst, and  she  be  dead  maybe:  a *1 _ •  1  i  j  j  i 

kut  he  mayn’t  ha’  had  sisters  never.  I  haven’t  no  sisters,  not  to  P’?®.®;  actual  murder,  and  only  one 

speak  on,  ye  may  say,  as  you  and  Mrs  Tapps ;  but  mother  says  to  suicide,  there  is  quite  enough  talk  of  bloodshed  to  satisfy 
me  one  dav,  says  she,  ‘  William,  when  I  were  a  prospecting  you  tke  most  exacting  reader;  and  marvels  occur  in  nearly 
a  coming  f  made  sure  as  I  were  a-going  to  have  ever  so  many  every  chapter.  When  we  close  the  book  we  are  inclined 


not  a  wicked  squib  after  the  manner  of  Finn  Ulan,  Its 
feebleness  is  almost  forced,  and  goes  far  to  justify  so  un¬ 
charitable  a  conjecture. 


The  Sapphire  Cross, 


By  G.  Mauville  Fenn.  In  Three  Volumes. 


a  coming  I  made  sure  as  I  were  a-going  to  have  ever  so  many  every  chapter.  When  we  close  the  book  we  are  inclined 

at  0ii..t,  ,nd  I  naterally  counted,’ say.  she, ‘there’d  be  gals  among  to  wonder  how  any  one  can  get  through  life  without  at 

’em,  and  so  I  give  em  their  names  aiready,  and,’  says  mother,  1  .  9  .  1  .  ,  v. 

‘there  was  Jane  for  one,  and  Marianne  for  t’other.  I  made  l®“8t  one  chance  of  drowning,  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
sure,’ says  shej  ‘  o’ two  gals  leastways,  and  when  you  come,  that  an  offer  of  marriage  is  hardly  worths  making,  and  cer- 
there  was  you  and  the  two  gals  all  lumped  up  into  one.’”  tainly  not  worth  accepting,  unless  the  lover  is  able  to  pour 

This  elegant  fancy  is  elaborated  through  some  dozen  forth  his  vows  and  protestations  while  the  lady  of  his 
pages.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  combination  choice  is  clinging  to  him  in  the  water,  and  so  faint  that 
recently  exhibited  in  Willis’s  Booms.  There  are  some  hardly  retain  her  hold  for  half  a  minute  longer, 

strains  of  a  higher  mood,  including  a  disquisition  on  the  Fenn’s  description  of  Brace  Norton’s  love-making  to 
advantages  of  a  monarchy  over  a  republic,  which,  though  I®®  Hernon,  while  they  are  both  as  nearly  drowned  as 

onesided,  is  less  feeble  than  might  be  expected  from  the  possible,  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  Miss  Braddon  her- 

samples  of  comedy  we  have  given,  and  the  author’s  powers  self.  But  beyond  its  violent  situations  and  its  abundant- 
of  description  are  far  from  contemptible.  But  a  pervading  flavour  of  unaccomplished  wickedness  there  is  not  much  to 
tameness  dominates  the  book,  and  renders  insipid  those  admire  in  ‘  The  Sapphire  Cross.’  Its  three  heroines  are 
portions  which  are  free  from  all  other  offence.  There  is,  fairly  drawn  and  arouse  some  sympathy,  but  its  three 
on  this  account,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  morality — such  heroes  are  absurdly  unnatural  where  they  are  not  common- 
as  it  is— -of  the  characters— such  as  they  are.  We  hope,  place.  All  the  views  of  life  put  forth  by  Mr  Fenn  are 
however,  that  the  author  will  in  his  own  person  deviate  either  trite  or  extravapnt,  and  his  novel  can  interest  the 
from  the  theory  of  the  philosophic  Morrice,  and  having,  on  reader  only  by  its  skill  in  a  painful  and  unprofitable  sort  of 
the  whole,  shown  himself  very  “weak  in  art,”  will  plot-making, 
endeavour  next  time  to  come  before  his  readers  **  strong  in 

nature.”  mTTi:’  vxrx'ti’tr 


Edith.  A  Novel.  By  C.  A.  Lee.  la  Two  Volamee.  Tinsley. 

Edith  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  with  a  ro¬ 
mantic  history.  She  is  washed  ashore  from  a  wreck  in  the 
arms  of  an  ayah,  reared  by  a  poor  fisherman,  educated 
by  the  parish  parson,  chosen  as  companion  by  a  blind  old 
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XV f,  211.)  Stanford.  ,  ,  *r 

Hugh  Sterling,  the  hero,  has,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
a  runawjiy  pair  of  ponies,  in  which 

im  18  seated.  His  father, — a  “  stem  man, — visits  the  Thomas  Scott.  ,  ,  _ 

'‘f®  ‘’®p®“'^® 

pon  the  greatest  quiet ’’  leaves  the  room  in  an  agony  of  »  short  Sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Church  from  the  End  of  the  Third 

silence  •  ^  mo  XW  e  J  Reformation  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  fits.  .  Corawirr'The  Land’s  End.  St  Mlchael’a 

he  himself  again  ;  but,  when  he  left  the  room,  Mount,  and  other  Poems.’  Cheap  Edition.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  ii,2-K>, 

retnrn..A  had  been  added  to  his  age.  They  is.  Sdj  Tegg.  T>««„t  n#  vipw  of  Dutr  (sioffn- 

S  ■""wSiE'-  TuM  w  «'  .ryfKJisj;;;! 

whiltfl®'®  particulars  of  the  accident,  prudently  abstaining  mean-  .«,-hiJdl!*Affred  Bate.-’  So  Very  Human :  a  Tale  of  the  Present  Day.® 
drivin  Edith,  except  as  a  young  lady  who  was  ** In  iVee  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  .358, 492, 498, 31s.  6d.)  Chap- 

"'>ng  with  Mrs  Thompson.  man  and  Hall. 


End.  St  Michael’s 
ip.  Svo,  pp.  11,240, 


*  Plewff  for  ^ree  f^qulry,  from  the  Point  of  View  (1)  of  Duty,  (2)  ^  In- 
dlMtloS/  Bym’A  (Fcp.  sro.  pp.  W.  Od.)  K«m.-gat«:  'llloaM. 


clination.’  By  M.  A.  (Fcap.  8VO,  pp.  w,  uu.; 

•Reld^H!^G.— ‘  Past  and  Present;  or.  Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
i^orth.’  Illustrated.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  iil,  301.)  Edmonston  and 
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•Routledffc’s  Rcadinfs;  Dramatic.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  196.  Is.)  Routl^jje. 
SchlDzel.*Kdirard.— •  A  Method  of  Learning  German.*  In  Two  Parts. 


Part  II  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  92.)  Whittaker. 

♦flymonds,  John  Addington,  M.D.— ‘Miscellanies.’  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  his  Son.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxii,  416,  7a  6d.) 
Ifacniillan. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.— ‘Vanity  Fair:  a  Novel  without  a 
Hero.’  With  a  Portrait.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii,  672,  58.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Ca  .  ,  .  , 

•Ueberweg,  Dr  Friedrich. — *  System  of  Logic  and  History  of  Logical 
Doctrines.’  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes  and  Appenoioes, 
by  Thomas  M.  Lindsay.  (8vo,  pp.-xx,  590,  lOs.)  Longmans. 
•Williams,  Rev.  Henry.— ‘The Medea,  Alce8ti8,and  Hippolytusof  Euripides, 
Tran.«lnted  into  Blank  Verse,  with  the  Choruses  in  Lyric  and  other 


Metres.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  149.)  Longmans. 

W’ilson,  Benjamin. — ‘Sister  Martha;  or,  a  Romance  of  the  Franco-Pnissian 
War.’  (Crown  8io,  pp.  340,  lOs.  6d.)  Newby, 

Wright,  Chauncey. — ‘  Darwinism  ;  being  an  Examination  of  Mr  St  George 
Mivart’s  Genesis  of  Species.’  (8vo,  pp.  46,  Is.)  Murray. 

Zerffl,  Professor  G.  G. — ‘Spiritualism  and  Animal  Magnetism:  a  Treatise 
on  Dreams,  Second  Sight,  Somnambulism,  Magnetic  Sleep,  Spiritual 
Manifestations,  Hallucinations,  and  Spectral  Visions.’  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  148,  28.  Cd.)  Hardwicke. 


[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 


In  Vanity  Fair  we  have  the  first  of  twelve  five-shilling 
volumes,  in  which  Messrs  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  intend  to 
publish  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Thackeray’s  works. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  volume  is  beautifully  printed 
on  good  paper,  well  bound,  and  supplied  with  a  good  por¬ 
trait  of  the  author.  No  one  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
complain  that  Thackeray’s  novels  are  out  of  his  reach. 

The  author  of  A  British  Republic  boldly  undertakes  t  o 
show  **  why  the  Crown  ought  to  be  abolished,”  and  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  its  abolition.  The  gist  of 
his  argument  is  that  England  is  at  present  so  much  of  a 
republic  that  the  work  of  revolution  that  is  now  in  pro¬ 
cess  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  giving  up  the  form 
of  monarchy,  that  the  only  effect  would  be  the  benefit 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  extinction  of  a  useless  sham. 

Mr  Fletcher’s  Model  Houses  for  the  Industrial  Classes 
contains  numerous  plans  for  building  lodging-houses  for 
the  poor,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  more  important,  for  adapt¬ 
ing  the  houses  already  built  to  the  requirements  of  health 
and  decency.  Mr  Fletcher  objects  to  the  great  alms-housey 
structures  that  have  lately  been  put  up  in  various  parts  of 
London,  and  proposes  that  smaller  buildings  should  be 
erected,  and  in  such  a  style  that  their  appearance  may  not 
be  distasteful  to  their  occupants.  His  plans  certainly  seem 
feasible,  though  we  are  unable  to  criticise  iiis  specifications 
or  to  say  whether  his  promises  are  well-grounded.  The 
subject  is  one,  however,  of  extreme  importance,  and  this 
profusely  illustrated  volume  ought  to  be  of  some  use  in  con¬ 
sidering  it. 

The  second  volume  of  CasselVs  Booh  of  Birds  is  as  well 
illustrated,  with  woodcuts  in  the  text  and  separate  coloured 
pictures,  as  its  forerunner.  It  describes  hawks,  eagles, 
vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  owls,  swallows,  and  their 
like,  and  various  singing  birds.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  skill  with  which  Professor  Eymer  Jones  is  putting 
into  an  English  dress  the  excellent  work  of  Dr  Brehm. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
thoroughly  popular. 

Miss  Claxton’s  Adventures  of  a  TFbwaw  in  Search  of  her 
Rights  are  rather  amusing,  and  sometimes  humorous. 
Many  of  the  sketches  are  badly  drawn,  however,  and  some 
are  vulgar ;  while  the  whole  series  does  no  more  than 
refiect  the  popular  prejudice  against  women  who  try  to  be 
something  more  than  empty-headed  and  well-chignoned 
drawing-room  ornaments.  The  work  is  of  a  sort  less 
common  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  the  pictures 
being  arranged  in  order,  with  a  line  or  two  of  explanation 
under  each. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarg;ed,  cloth.  Is.  6d  ;  by  post,  is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 


By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 


“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.’ — Momlnv  rose.  -  a# 

“Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  ivith  Dr  Foakes  In  his  condemnation  oi 
the  poisons  frequently  used-’ —Spectator.  ,  ^ 

“  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  giw 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  — Cueuuca 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


XV. — After  Shakespeare’s  Death. 

Shakespeare  wrote  no  play  after  the  burning  of  the 
Globe,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  playhouse 
proprietor  before  that  event.  The  three  years  or  so  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  appear  to 
have  been  passed  quietly  at  Stratford  in  enjoyment  of  the 
competence  which  he  had  well  earned  by  his  previous 
twenty-six  years’  labour  on  and  for  the  London  stage.  His 
influence,  however,  was  very  notable  during  the  thirty 
years  or  so  that  followed.  His  early  contemporaries  had 
studied  in  the  same  school  with  him,  or — Ben  Jonson 


London;  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT. 


CHLORALUM  POWDER. 

CHLORALUM  WOOL. 

CHLORALUM  WADDING,  2s.  6d.  per  sheet. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wincbesler-strcet  buildings. 


esj^cially— had  sought  to  initiate  a  new  style  of  dramatic 
writing.  But  many  of  these  contemporaries,  seeing  how 
famously  ho  worked,  became  his  pupils,  and  attempted 
more  or  less  feebly,  to  imitate  the  skill  with  which  he  ini 
terpreted  nature  by  art ;  and  later  men  made  it  yet  more 
their  business  to  emulate  his  style.  The  result  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  was  the  development  of  a  distinct 
Shakespearian  school,  in  which  there  was  a  gradual  deca¬ 
dence  of  original  power,  a  steady  growth  of  formalism 
This  was  not  merely  a  consequence  of  the  meaner  powers 
of  the  men  who  wrote.  The  lowering  of  the  stage  kept 
even  course  with  the  lowering  of  the  national  mind  and 
especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  theatre.  Under  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First,  Puritanism  was  gaining  strength,  and  blending  with 
its  narrow  religionism  all  the  forces  of  English  patriotism 
then  at  work.  But  Puritans  eschewed  plays ;  and  the 
plays  had  to  be  written  so  as  to  please  courtiers  and  para¬ 
sites,  the  men  who  made  necessary  the  fierce  struggle  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  who  bequeathed  to  their  sons  no  better 
legacy  of  temper  than  we  find  exhibited  under  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  stage  should  have 
been  so  well  furnished  with  Shakespearian  grace  as  we  find 
it  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  James’s  reign  and  the 
period  of  Charles’s  actual  sovereignty  over  England. 

In  outward  pomp  and  show  the  playhouses  made  rapid 
progress.  The  old  Globe  had  not  been  burnt  down  a  month 
before  a  new  Globe,  “  in  far  fairer  manner  than  before,” 
roomier  and  more  durable,  began  to  be  erected.  King 
James  being  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  necessary 
for  the  undertaking.  Here  the  King’s  Players  continued 
to  perform,  under  the  management  of  John  Hemmings, 
using,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Blackfriars  for  their  winter 
house.  Paris  Garden,  an  old  bear-baiting  resort,  which  had 
been  occasionally  employed  for  play-acting,  was  in  1613 
also  reconstructed  and  occupied,  together  with  the  Fortune, 
by  Henslowe’s  staff  of  performers,  known  as  the  Prince’s 
Players,  until  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  when  they  were 
attached  to  the  household  of  Princess  Elizabeth  as  the 
Lady  Elizabeth’s  Servants,  the  title  being  again  altered  at 
ths  tide  of  her  merniege^  whenj  in  honour  of  her  husband, 
they  were  termed  the  Prince  Palatine’s  Servants,  and, 
finally,  changing  names  along  with  their  master,  the  Pals¬ 
grave’s  Servants.  At  midnight,  on  the  9  th  of  December, 
1621,  being  Sunday,  “  by  negligence  of  a  candle,”  the 
Fortune  shared  the  fate  of  the  Globe.  It  was  utterly  de¬ 
molished  in  the  course  of  two  hours ;  and,  not  being  at 
once  rebuilt,  the  Palsgrave’s  Servants  retired  to  the  Red 
Bull  in  Islington.  The  place  of  the  Fortune  had  already 
been  in  part  taken  by  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  in  Drury  Lane, 
which,  about  1613,  probably  while  the  loss  of  the  Globe 
caused  a  scarcity  of  theatres,  had  been  built  or  re-shapen 
so  as  to  make  it  a  fit  resort  for  the  Queen’s  Players.  T^ 
is  the  only  old  playhouse  whose  site,  after  frequent  dis¬ 
asters  and  rebuildings,  has  continued  in  theatrical  use 
down  to  the  present  day. 
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T  adies’  educational 

I  1  A«<ar>rrATION,  London.— A  Course  of 
^♦ivi^tureVon  the  STUDY  of  ENGLISH 
T?tSraTUrJ^  with  especial  Kefer^ce  to 
LITB-ka  *  ^  j  rpamlnar.  will  be  mven 


S'Sd™  ?^0cSer  (Wlti.  .horf  V«a° 

•^‘gfutws  of  L^tures  on  Mathemati^, 
pSS  Chemistry,  Architecture,  Latin,  English 
Italian,  and  German  Languages,  and 
J^ullratiires  Logic,  Jurisprudence,  Constitutional 

^noi^a£S.^‘L>  Ticket,,  and  Tree  TMcketi 
f/\r  the  First  Lecture  of  each  Course,  to  be  had 
S  tSi  Ho”  J.  E.  MVLNE,  Eaq.,  27  Oxford 
square,  Hyde  park,  W. _ _ 

City  of  London  college 

EVENING  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  MEN, 
52  Leadenhall  street,  E.C.  Michaelmas  Term 
commences  on  Monday,  October  the  2nd.  Classes 
are  formed  for  French,  German,  Spanish,  lUlian, 
Latin  Greek,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, riting, 
Shorthand,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Chemistry. 
Natural  Philosonhy,  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
Difinlty,  Elocution,  Grammar,  Cornposition, 
Civil  Service,  &c.  Average  Fee,  per  Terra,  for 
one  Class,  Pi.,  wmeh  gives  free  admission  to  Read¬ 
ing-room.  Lectures,  and  Entertainments.  The  | 
Inauguni  Address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  October,  at  Eight  o'clock,  by  the  Rev. 
CANOJ  GREGORY,  M.A.,  when  the  Alembers 
are  invh  ed  to  bring  their  irlends.  For  particulars 
of  the  Lubbock  Testimonial  Scholarship,  see 
Calendar,  price  6d.  For  a  Prospectus  of  Classes, 
Ac.,  apply  'o 

’  THOMAS  BECK,  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION 

IN  ARTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS,  DECEMBER,  1871.— Mr  HAN- 
BURY,  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  late  Senior  Scholar 
of  Ills  College,  will  commence  READING  with  a 
Class  for  the  above  Examination  about  the  middle 
of  September,  assisted  bv  efficient  Lecturers  in 
French  and  Chemistry.  Mr  Hanbury  has  passed 
several  Pupils  for  this  Examination,  to  whom 
reference  la  kindly  allowed.  For  terms  and  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  address,  21  Old  square,  Lincoln’s 
inn,  W.C. 

London  university 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION, 
JANUARY,  1872. -Mr  HANBURY,  M.A., 
Wrangler  and  late  Senior  Scholar  of  his  College, 
will  commence  READING  with  his  Class  for  the 
above  Examinatiun  on  Ist  of  September.  He  is 
assisted  by  efficient  Lecturers  in  French  and 
Chemistry,  and  has  n«««ed  thirty-four  Pupils  for 
this  Exaniination.  Fee  for  the  Course.  £11.  A 
later  Class  meets  in  October,  the  Fee  for  which 
is  Ten  Guineas.  A  few  Residents  received  at 
•aburban  residence.  For  further  particulars, 
address,  21  Old-square,  Lincoln's  inn,  W.C. 

■VrOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF 

MINES.  Jermyn Street,  London. — Tbe2l8t 
SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  the  2nd 
of  October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  AdelphI,  W.C. 
SESSION  1871-72. 

.K*^“®*day.  October  1th,  1871.  —  Inaugural 
D.  CONWAY,  1^., 

*“  Pohtical  Superstitions.” 

October  l«ih,  1871.— AUSTIN 
S^YOAKE,  Esq.,— ‘‘Would  a  Republican 
nonn of  Government  be  suitable  to  England?” 
tnair  to  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  See. 

■UIRKBECK  LITERARY  AND 

INSTITUTION,  South- 
pton  builffingH,  Chancery  lane. 

of  Twenty-five  Lectures  on  ‘‘  Political 
delivered  by  Mr  J.  H.  LEVY, 
half-past  Seven  o’clock, 

Th  ^  *be  M  inter  Session  1871-2. 

intended  for  Ladies  and  ’ 
the  tor  the  Examinations  of  < 

as  well  Institution  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 

of  Art/«t  *’*’tzes  awarded  by  the  Society  < 

obtaineff*h«®i^  Kxaminations,  Seven  were  t 
attendeH  t^ndies  and  Gentlemen  who  had 
•iienaed  Mr  Levy’s  Lectures  at  this  Institution. 

the  Course  may  be  ob-  ( 
•titution  “t>Pl»cation  in  the  Library  or  the  In-  f 


YO  Y  S  E  Y  ESTABLISHMENT 

FUND.— A  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  establish  Mr  Voysey  in  London,  and  so  to 
enable  him  to  promulgate  there  those  higher 
views  concerning  God  and  God’s  relation  to  man, 
which  the  recent  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  debarred  him 
from  preaching  as  vicar  of  Healaugh. 

The  principal  points  of  Mr  Voysey ’s  teaching 
are— 

1.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion. 

2.  That  the  character  and  dealings  of  GK>d  are 
infinitely  higher  than  the  popular  views  represent 
them  to  be. 

3.  That  it  is  necessary  to  practise  virtue  and 
brotherly  love  in  order  to  understand  the  love 
and  goodness  of  God. 

The  General  Committee,  a  full  List  of  which 
will  shortly  be  published,  comprises  already, 
amongst  many  others,  the  following  names,  ana 
fhrther  influential  adhesions  continue  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  : 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Chairman. 

Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart. 

Judge  Stansfeld. 

W.  Shaen,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  V.  Guise,  Bart.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  M.P. 

General  F,  Schiller.  R.A. 

James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.G.8. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Wyld,  LL.D. 

H.  D.  Drury,  Elsq. 

Leon  Benham.  Esq. 

Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche. 

Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Henslei^  Wedgwood,  Esq. 

Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 

Charles  Mackay.  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Baboo  Kesbub  Chunder  Sen. 

G.  Buchanan,  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer). 

Thomas  Scott,  Esq. 

R.  Campbell,  Esq. 

Henry  Benham,  Esq. 

Re|mlar  Services  will  Commence  at  St  George’s 
hall,  Lan^am  place.  To-morrow  (Sunday)  mom- 


hall,  I^angham  place,  To- 
ing,  October  1,  at  11  a.m. 
The  Committee  feel  tha 


Deputy-Chairman— Jj 
Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Thomson  Hankey,  Lsq. 

Esq.  Richard  M.  Harvey, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  Esq. 

Esq.  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Esq.  I  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq.  I  John  Martin,  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Esq.  I  Abraham  J.  Robarts, 

Sir  W.  E.  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Bart.  I  William  Steven,  Esq. 

Alban G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Archibald  Hamilton,  M.P. 

I  Esq.  Henry  Vlgne,  Esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 

Actuary — Sami.  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
agents,  on  or  before  the  14th  of  October. 

Ihrospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  with  the 
Actuary’s  Valuation  and  Statement  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  in  the  Life  Branch,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Company’s  Agents,  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary.  _ 

Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY ;  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  lusured  amounting  to  £392,430. 


Sir  W.  E.  Farquhar, 
Bart. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton, 
Esq. 


•titution  the  Library  or  the  In- 

INSURANCE 
LUIIPan  V.  Established  1803. 

Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

®pital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LOMBARD  STREET  and 
CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 

Trubtbks  and  DiasoTORS. 

I^imas  Barton,  Ksq.  Osgood  Hanbury,  Jon., 

Travers  Buxton,  Esq.  Ksq. 

Uie  Honble  Jaa.  Byng.  Kirkman  D.  Hodgson* 
John  Clutton,  Esq.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
^  .  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 

John  C/Oope  Davis,  Esq.  J ohn  Dorrien  Magens, 
George  Arthur  Fuller,  Ksq. 

^  John  Stewart  Oxley. 

Charles  Emanuel  Good-  Esq. 

hart.  Esq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Wm.  James  Thompson, 
F.RS.  Esq. 


r.KO.  I  Jfisq. 

William  Whitbread,  Esq. 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Joseph  Samuel  Lescher. 
Esq. 

Geo^  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Broomfield,  Assistant-Secretary 


I  The  Committee  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  an  APPEAL  to  the  public  at  large  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  their  object. 

Subscriptions  amounting  to  upwards  of  £500 
have  already  been  received,  and  the  First  Sub¬ 
scription  List  will  shortly  be  published. 

Subscriptions  may  be  remitted  to  the  Imperial 
Bank,  Lothbiiry,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
(pro  tern.),  Dr  James  Turle,  36  Finchley  road,  N.  W. 

(Signed) 

F.  A.  HANBURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn.  j 

Reverend  Charles  voysey 

will  commence  regular  Services  at  ST 
GEORGE’S  HALL.  Langham  place,  on  SUN¬ 
DAY  NEXT,  IST  OCTOBER,  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 
Admission  free.  Some  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
regular  attendants;  entrance  to  the  same  in 
Mortimer  street. 

F.  A.  HANBURY,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sea 
24  Old  square,  Lincoln’s  inn. 

Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Loml|}ard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chairman— FREDERICK  H.  JANSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 


naming  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  or  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£90,000,000.  ,  ,  . 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  :  duty  repealed. 

Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street. 
Norwich. 


Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by 
the  PH® NIX  COMPANY  upon  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Property,  In  every  part  of  the  World,  oil 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  are  always  met  by  this  Company 
arc  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  'rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Public  may  be  estimated  from 
fact  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  paid  more 
than  Nine  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
Michaelmas  must  be  renews  within  Fifteen 
days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices, 
Lombard  street  and  Ch^ng  cross,  and  with 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  I^g- 
dom. 

rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
marine  ASSURANCES. 

I,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

.  OFFICE -No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

‘  WEST-END  AGENTS. 

^  Messrs  GRINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  Parliament 
I  street,  8.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

1  The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished,  Fira 
I*  Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
beyond  the  premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be 
I  delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
I’remium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  lo  days  fiXUU 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  . £4,860,400 

(Exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

Income— Premiums . £161,265 

Interest  .  59,807 

-  £221,072 

Accomulated  Fremiums . £1,378,822 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  F.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  15  days 
from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  agencies  and  branches,  and  at  the 
head  office. 

London— 61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. ;  West- 
end  Office,  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

September,  1871 . 

J^OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Head  Omcis. 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1870. 

£ 

Fire  Premiums,  less  Re-insurances .  511,836 

lH‘ing  the  largest  amount  ever  re¬ 
ceive  by  the  Company  in  a  single 
year. 

New  Life  Policies  issued  for .  600,54 

Total  annual  Life  Premiums,  after  de- 

dueling  Re-assuronces .  220,784 

After  payment  of  the  usual  dividend,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  losses,  claims,  and  expenses,  the 
sum  £181,181  was  put  by  to  increase  the  funds 
in  hand,  which  now  amount  to— 

£ 

Reserve  funds .  311,304 

Capital  paid  up  . .  289,09.5 

Lira  Assurance  Funds .  1,320,642 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager.  ' 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

August,  1871. 


J. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FUBNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


J  D6  tvoporb  linu  lur  a  ao/vt. 

preflonted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  showed  in  the 

LIFE  BRANCH. 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4’80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
receired,  not  only  on  policies  actually  existing*, 
but  on  every  policy  Issued  since  the  formation  oi 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  £139,800,  and  the  losses  to 
£80,953. 

£17,980  of  the  b.alance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,4GG 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

The  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,466. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,116. 

Memo. — The  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770,825. 

J.  MONCRIKFF  WILSON.  General  Manajrer. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST 

DEAHE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEAWE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEAWE’S — Electro- plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets, 

Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &c. 

lEAWE’S  — Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 

Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 

I  EAWE’S— I’apier  Mach^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

IF  AWE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Unis,  with 
LoyseU’s  and  other  improvements. 

I  FAME’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 

Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  &c. 

DEAWE’S  — 3Ioderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 

DEAWE’S-Gas  Chandeliers,  newly- desigmed 
patterns  in  G  lass.  Bronze,  A  Ormolu. 


DEAWE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  pumose* 
Baih-rooms  fitted  complete 
DEAWE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEAWE’S— Jiedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality  ’ 
DEAWE’S— Register  Stoves,  improv^  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  8tc 
DEAWE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English.  ^ 
DEAWE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEAWE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 
DEAKE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Alovrers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework.  Ac 

A  -RR _ _  «  *•  ’ 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— Tlic  Directorsare  prepared  to  Issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  0  per  cent.  p<‘r  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  i)eriod8  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
r.ilmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CQ. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GEEAT  OENTEAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STEAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

-L  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  PalluialL  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OEIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  TO  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  yon  will  -provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  .J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  .£2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Ass:ts  actually  Invested  iu  First-ciaas 
Securities  amount  to  £087,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Tlic  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Every  Saturday  J  Every  Tuos- 
at  2  p.m.  I  day,  at 2am 


Tuesday, Sept. 
12,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday, Sept. 
12,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


THE  FIRE  AT  BATTERSEA 


OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD’S  large  stores  of  refined  mateiial  wUl  enable 
» to  continue  to  supply  these  beautiful  Candles  ■without  delay  or 
iase  in  price.  Sold  everywhere.  Wholesale  (only). 

'  J.  0.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 
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PAIN  KILLER. 

A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOB  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  irregularities  In  the  dUrestIre  organs  and  irivlmr  tona  tn  fhA  wtmt 
„,lem.  It  1».  v»>“»ble  '•■“‘ly  medicine.  Oet  clrcnUu-,  with  full  dlrectloM  for  use,  of  My  Cheml8t®^>epo*?17  8ouM?am?ton‘?oSII 

marriage  trousseaux  and  layettes.  important  notice. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE,  - 

EEADY-MADK  linen  warehousemen  and  hosiers  to  her  majesty 

BbAui  i»  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES,  GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

’  A  _ I. _ ^  ... 


‘W'IQ-3iJ:OI^E  STI^EET.  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


Ornaments  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  vISS  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesricks.  Ink- 
«t«idJ^Obolisk8,  Inlaid  Tables,  weights, 

Wch  stands,  &c.,  in  Alf^ter  Marble  B/onze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,can  be  bad  of  J.  TENN  AN  I, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
Btudv  of  tlicse  interesting  brandies  of  Science 
cau  ^  had  at  2,  .5, 10,  20,  50.  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  l*rivate  Instruction  In  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms.  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

B I R M I N G II A M anuf actory  and  Show  Boomr , 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
prepiirntions  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTgmore  stret't,  Cavendish 
aqu.are  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazehby. 

QUIiriNE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

4^  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
lonns  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
success  which  has  attended 
^^ERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
«weiul  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
Wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
h/v  ***  restorative  to  tlie  weak.  It  be- 

noves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
^inine  Mine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro- 
^fltngs,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
i,r*i  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 

““pufiicture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  scU 
waters  s  Quinine  Wine,  at  3(is.  per  dozen. 

wwj**^*^,^*®*^  WILLIAM.S.  Original  Makers. 
— 34  Eastchoap,  Loudon.  Agents 
K.  Lewis  and  (Jo.,  W’orcester. 


TJOL^WAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

Stomach  Com- 
ailm..  *  source  and  centre  of  almost  every 

^  impurity  of  the  blood  :  dlsloiige  this 
d.88  d*.*®**®  departs.  Holloway’s  Pills  exer- 


ailm«.V  i  s  i  source  and  centre  of  almost  every 
^  impurity  of  the  blood  :  dlsloiige  this 
dM^h  .  disease  departs.  Holloway’s  Pills  exer- 
power  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
thia  i>io^,  aim  rendering 

Thov  perform  its  important  functions, 

stonfn^^  successfully  with  chest  diseases, 
other  iiver  dlMrders,  and  many 

danvptS^rtr  besetting 

certain  seasons  in  town 
one  to  rSilm’  t  directions  for  use  enable  every 
the  ^  these  pills  with 

*uirerepif**««  nicety.  Chronic  invalids,  nervous 
failed  ®  ^  whom  other  treatment  has 

Holloway’s  nTo’  ffspectfully  invited  to  try 

tren<»then  nn  f*®^*^®*V‘*  medicine,  wliicU  will 
•'^••oinen  ami  cure  them. 


J^URNITURE. 

JjlURNITURE. 

JPURNITURE. 

pURNITURE. 

17»URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 
MAPLE  and  CO. 


pURNlTURE.— MAPLE  and  CO.— 

JU  Families  who  study  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish- 
meuc  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  146,  147, 
Tottenham-court  road. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs ;  and,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 

MOESON’S  FEFSINE. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOR80N  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDI(}ESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINMEFOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOEOESTESSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PEaBIES’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  sec  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  l*rice  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 

■wHiarEHE.AunD’s 
SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUABES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime -street  square,  E  C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERT 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  Urge  assortment,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  best  quality  ready  for  immediate  use.  and 
at  unpreoedeuM  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

103  and  165  Regent  street. 

TVYOURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purcliaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  (ioods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

B.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plidn  Skirt  . 10  0 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  (Jrape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  fi 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  0 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  0 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 
I^oclcct  ••  ••• 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  0 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  0 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Govern  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  8 

Making  Garibaldi .  0  0 

Making  Low  Bodice . 0  0 

Sundries  . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

•THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
X.  benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind  { for  daring 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considerra  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsollelted 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
tliat  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  imi>ortnnt  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  pari. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 

Fine  flavoured  strong 

BKEFTE.4  at  about  24d.  »pb»t.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor  s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  saucei, 
Ac. 

DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Inffig^ion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  CompUiuts,  iB.blghly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  In  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  streot, 
London,  W. 
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BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

S'PSEXj  X>SXT8. 

8o14  by  all  Dealm  thitWMrliwit  ths  WotM. 


The  MORRICES;  or,  The  Donhtfiil 

..  »d%he«L?mll,^  Of 

Mrs  l^int  are  capital  flgurea  The  stop^  &  J3d 
in  a  pleasant  narrative  style.  On  the  whoU-f 
can  recommend  ‘  The  Morrices.’  Athenenm  ® 
“  A  clever  aud  entertaining  novel ’’lobsw!^^. 

10  VE  and  VAtOUE.  By  Tom  Hood 

3VOl8,  • 

MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Manr 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT8.  2  vols. 

“A  book  which  every  one  should  read.  The 
tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale  so  natural  the 
plot  so  masterly  and  the  interest  so  enthrallW 
that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside. ’’—John  Bull* 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M. A.,  Oxon.  3  yoil 
“  The  faculty  of  novel  writing  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  author.  There  is  capacity  for 
describing  scenery  and  a  capability  of  oonc^ylmr 
characters.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  n^ 
^ayal  of  a  young  High  Church  Rector,  pfiiip 
Devercl.  — Morning  Post. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Lore  Story.’  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel.  It  exhibits  the  merits 
of  refined  and  easy  language,  natural  delineations 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOEE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  du^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


Health,  tone,  and  vigour.— 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTORA¬ 
TIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recommended  for 
the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force.  Pleasant 
to  the  taste,  perfectly  harmless,  and  possessing 
highly  re-animating  properties,  their  influence  on 
the  secretions  and  functions  is  speedily  manifested, 
and  in  all  cases  of  debility,  nervousness,  depres¬ 
sion,  and  premature  exhaustion,  resulting  from 
overtaxed  or  abused  energies  of  body  or  mind, 
they  will  be  found  an  invaluable  remedy,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  6d,  and  ISs. ;  by  post  5s.  2d. 
and  168.  6d. ;  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  sole  Agent, 
Mr  E.  CLEA  VER,  63  Oxford  street 


FRAGRANT  SOAP- 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ’*  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


AJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLK— 

-Ly  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5e.,  7s.  fld.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


THE  NEW  SEASON.— NOTICE. 


ALL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ARE  IN  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  an  early  ana 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  principal  Forthcoming 
Books  as  they  appear. 

FIBfiT  CLASS  SUBSCBIFTIOir,  ONB  GUINBA  FEB 
ANNUM, 

Commencing  at  any  date. 

BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON 
LIBERAL  TERMS. 

The  OCTOBER  LIST  of  BOOKS  lately  added 
to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies 
of  Recent  Works  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  in’eatly 
reduced  prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  for¬ 
warded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW 
OXFORD  STREET, 

City  Office  :  4  Kino  bteet,  Chbapside. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  oecav, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinbuigh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


Just  published,  price  6d.,  limp  cloth ;  cloth 
uoards, 

rriLL  the  DOCTOR  COMES  and 

J-  HOW  to  HELP  HIM.  By  GEORGS  H. 
HOPE,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  tnanoals 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  treats  of  almost 
every  medical  or  surgical  emergency  that  can 
arise,  aud  gives  good  and  sensible  advice,  without 
flattering  the  reader  with  the  hope  of  dispenshig 
altogether  with  professional  assistance  VVe  can 
heartily  commend  it.” — Echo. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  56  Pat^ 
noster  row;  164  Piccadilly.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Gent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCaLAR. 
OCTOBER  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Poet  Free. 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreira  Bonds,  American  and  Coltmial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS.  TRUSTEES. 

win  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS- 
lilES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  *’  on 
Seal,  Label,  aud  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreira  Stock  and  Share  and 
Monev  Markets,  &c.,wuh  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threaducedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


68.,  handsomely  bound, 
present  for  the  young. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


RICHARD  HUNNE  :  a  Story  of  Old 

London.  By  G.  E.  SARGENT.  Author  of 
*  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House. 
graviugs.  Imperial  16mo,  38.  6d.  boaras. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIEfY,  M 
noster  row ;  164  Piccadilly.  Brighton :  81  Western 
road,  and  all  Booksellers.  •  _ 


r^REIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

L->  28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  registered  )MACASSAR1NE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


THE 

VICAR’S 

DAUGHTER 


pANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 
and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  In  conseouence  of 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  In-door 
Patieuts  in  this  Hospital,  which  now  exceeds  60, 
great  additional  expenses  have  been  incurred. 
The  Ikiard  earnestly  solicit  farther  SUPPORT 
to  enable  them  to  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that 
portion  of  the  sick  poor  sufl'erlng  fri>m  this  terrible 
malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertalet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-patients’  establishment,  167 
Piccadilly,  W. 

By  order.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

N.B,— One  guinea  annual  constitutes  a  Go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  a  donation  of  10  guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 


NEARLY  READY, 

IV/rR  MAITLAND’S  LECTURES  on 

IvL  the  USE  and  MISUSE  of  the  BIBLE 
in  the  SCHOOLROOM,  deliver^  before  the 
SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY  in  the  Spring 
Course,  1871. 

Orders  received  by  Mr  THOMAS  SCOTT, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ramsgate.  l*rice  in  cloth,  2a.  6d. ; 
or,  when  the  amount  exceeds  a  guinea,  28.  per 
copy.  Onlthinner  paper,  sewed  only,  la  6d. ;  or, 
when  the  amount  exceeds  half-a-guinea,  Is.  per 
copy. 
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rE  NEW  SOMBRERO  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

T  imited.  Incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies*  Acts,  1862 
and  1^7.  hy  which  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount 

of  his  i^hare-  aviarM  nf  £in  wu.h  -rxrvmM 


Inniication.  and  £2  on  allotment,  the  remainina  £7  on  the  Ist  November. 
Subscribers  may  anticipate  these  payments  under  discount  at  3  per  cent. 

Directors. 

His  Excellency  Drouprn  de  Lhuys,  President  of  the  “  SoeWW  des  Agricul- 
'PhP^R'i^f  Honourable  Thomas  Dakin,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Fb  E-q  .  C.a.  M.P. 

Marsh  Evans,  Esq.,  Leamlnsrton. 

Bear- Admiral  R.  John  Macdonald,  1  Orington  square,  London. 

Bankers — Messrs  Glyn,  Mills  and  Co.;  Lombard  street,  E.C. 
Solicitors— Messrs  Westall  and  Roberts,  7  Leadenhall  street,  E.O. 
Auditors— Messrs  Price,  Holyland,  and  Waterhouse. 
Secretary  (pro  fm.>— H.  B.  T.  Powell,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— l  Leadenhall  street,  K.C. 


tion  was  the  insufficiency  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  forcing  of  the  produce 
at  un remunerative  prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  statement,  which 


Leaving  in  hand  a  net  profit  of  288.  7id.  per  ton  for  ten 


months 


-  £27,697 


The  present  price,  and  which  has  been  obtuned  by  the 
Liquidauon,  is,  however,  £5  per  ton,  which  would 
have  produced,  in  addition,  on  the  above  returns  -  14,502  14 


Equal  to  an  annual  clear  profit  (subject  to  £1,000  per 


aunum  for  rent)  of 


-£42,199  19 


In  the  above  result  the  basis  of  the  present  ratio  of  production  under 
liquidation  in  Chancerv  is  taken,  but  with  a  sufficient  Capital  and  the 
prudent  management  oi  experienced  commercial  men,  this  produce  may  be 


prudent  management  of  experienced  commercial  men,  this  produce  may  be 
easily  increased  by  5,000  tons  per  annum,  wliich  would  yield  an  annual 
profit  of  £50,000  after  parent  of  rent,  and  expenses  of  management.  The 
results  and  figures  oi  the  Ten  mouths'  Liquidation  have  been  carefully 


results  and  figures  of  the  Ten  mouths'  Liquidation  have  been  carefully 
checked,  and  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

A  report,  made  after  careful  survey,  estimates  the  deposit  at  700,000  tons 
at  the  least,  and  for  ten  years  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continuous 
supply,  proportionate  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  has  been  fixed  at  £130,000,  represented  by 
13,000  shares  at  £10  each,  which  will  include  for  working  capital  the  sum 
of  £20,000.  , 

To  each  Share  will  be  attached  a  Bonus  Warrant  of  £10.  Each  year 
£9,000  of  the  net  profits  will  be  set  aside  and  Bonus  Warrants  redeemed  to 
that  amount  The  Bonus  Warrants  for  redemption  will  be  drawn  by  ballot. 
In  this  manner,  the  Capital  subscribed  will  be  redeemed  to  all  the 
bhareholders  during  the  Hf  years  of  the  concession,  and  yet  the  Shareholder 
will  oontiuue  to  receive  his  dividends  on  each  Share,  and  will  narticlpate 
in  the  distribution  of  the  residue  of  Capital  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  if 
the  lease  be  not  renewed.  It  is,  however,  confidently  expected  that  the 
Crown  will  renew  the  Lease,  and  that  the  Company  will  continue  to  earn 
oindends  as  heretofore. 

he  Capital,  on  the  above  calculations  of  ascertained  profit,  leaving  out 
the  increased  production,  would  produce  a  profit  of  about  £40,000,  v^ch 
would  be  applied  as  foUows:— 


Profit  on  the  minimum  yield,  say 
Annual  sum  to  be  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking 
to  provide  for  return  of  capital  to  the 
Warrants  as  above  stated 


£40,000 


Leaving  for  dividends  per  annum 


£31,000 


^ulv^ent  to  about  24  per  cent  nett,  in  addition  to  the  yearly  redemption 
hI.Pj  Capital,  while,  with  the  estimated  increased  production,  a 

®f^  38  per  cent,  would  be  realised,  besides  the  annual  nnking  fund. 

•-'Kistiug  Contracts  of  the  late  Company  leave  to  be  delivered  one 
murin  part,  not  exceeding  3,000  tons,  of  all  the  phosphate  made  ready  for 
Shipment  between  1st  January,  1871,  and  the  29th  September,  1871,  at 
i  board  1,500  tons  at  958.,  1,100  tons  at  90s.,  350  tons  of  Brown 

about  2,000  tons  are  raised  and  ready  for  shipment. 
Company  will  be  entitled  at  a  rate  of  40s.  per  ton, 
oontn^ts  proportionate  to  the  above  calculation  on  these  pi^cular 

^]^o*Phate  of  this  Island  is  of  the  highest'quality  and  commands  a 
P*^f®rontial  sale  at  £5  per  ton,  at  which  price  the  present  Pro- 
rofusing  contracts  on  account  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the 


roason  to  believe  that  this  tendency  will  continue.  Phos- 
^  article  of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  a  fertiliser 
oni»  In  Jddisation  of  sewage,  and  contracts  for  it  are  eagerly  sought,  not 
United  Kingdom  but  throughout  the  continent. 

entered  Into  a  Provisional  Contract  to  purchase  th# 
the  Lease  of  the  Island  as  fl?om  29th  September,  1871, 
enrir^  Y.  buildings,  plant,  fixed  and  rolling-stock,  machinery,  steam 

at  the  Island,  complete,  and  in  fuU  working 

. . 


betwS^n  T  K  ^Wch  is  dated  the  20th  September,  1871,  and  naade 

fhefwi  Marsh  Evans  of  the  one  part,  and  Francis  Pavy  on  behalf  of 


the  —  .  .  ““  .mynuB  OI  me  one  parr,  auu  r  niuoiB  x  by jr 
Solicitors***^  other  part,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Company  a 


®o  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without 
u*  Y_**®*^  allotment  is  made  of  an  amount  smaller  than 


parabFe^on  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount 

the  respectlTe  instalments  at  their  due  dates,  all 
previons  payments  wUl  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  COPY  OF  THE  MEMORANDUM  OP 
ASSOCIATION : 

Lhnib^*  Company  is  the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company, 

Company  is  to  be  situate  In  England, 
which  the  Company  is  established  are : 
nbate  of  working  of  mines  or  quarries  of  phos- 

Fhn  I  Y”®  K***®*^  minerals  or  products  of  a  like  or  similar  nature,  in 

in  the  West  Indies.  The  rendering  marketabS 
m^il-o*i-*’**^^*uJr*^#**^r*****^”’  phosphate  of  lime  and  other 

-orUng.  Th« 


canals,  stock,  plant,  and  other  works  and  conveniences 
*****^*1?  aforesaid,  and  otherwise  in  connection  with  the  property, 
l^nsjneM  of  the  Company.  The  acquiring,  providing,  charter- 
using  of  sea-going  and  other  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
products.  The  carrying  on  the  several  branches  of 
♦ikf  U®?*  Company  in  the  minerms  or  products  aforesaid,  and 

i ^,1  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  foregoing  objects. 

4th.  The  Uability  of  the  Members  is  limited.  e  s  • 

5th.  The  Caplt^  of  the  Company  is  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  divided  into  thirteen  tnonsand  shares  of  ten  poun^  wach, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  Island  of 
Sombrero,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  working  Its  well-known  and  important 
deposit  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  Island  Is  held  on  lease,  granted  by  Her  Majesty,  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  16th  of  March.  1865,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £1,000,  with¬ 
out  any  royalties.  Upon  the  Island,  and  to  be  included  in  the  purchase, 
are  new  and  Improved  machinery,  buildings,  and  tramways,  specially 
designed  and  suited  for  raising  and  shipping  the  Phosphate,  and  the  works 
and  buildings  necessary  for  accommodating  a  stalTof  400  men.  The  working 
plant  and  machinery  are  in  the  most  efficient  order. 

^  This  property  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sombrero  Company  which  is  now 
being  wound-up  under  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  sole  cause  of  this  Liquida- 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 


at  un  remunerative  prices.  This  is  proved  oy  the  following  statement,  which 
has  been  certified  as  correct  by  the  Official  Liquidator,  Mr  H,  Chatteris, 
under  whose  able  management  tne  Island  has  been  worked,  and  which  shows 
the  profit  made  in  the  ten  months  during  which  the  cargoes  received  have 
been  realised.  The  subsequent  shipments  will  produce  a  still  higher  rate  of 
profit,  but  as  the  account  sales  have  not  been  closed  they  are  taken  from 
tMs  statement. 

The  particulars  of  shipments  show  that  there  were  raised  and  shipped  by 
the  Liquidation  in  ten  months  [July,  1870,  May,  1871],  36  cargoes  of  Phos¬ 
phate,  producing  16,127  tons  3  cwt.  1  qr.  5  lbs.,  at  prices  varying  from  85b.  to 
958.  delivered  in  England,  and  from  408.  to  428.  6d.  Aree  on  board,  and  which 
produced  net  proceeds  -  ...  £;i8,960  3  6 

The  costs  of  realising  this  was  £11,300  in  cash,  and  in 

stores  £4,579  28.  8d.,  in  aU  -  -  -  15,879  2  8 


To  the  Directors  of 

THE  NEW  SOMBRERO  PHOSPHATE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills  A  Co.,  the  sum  of 
I  *1-  ^  Pounds,  being  a  deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  Shares 

***  j  T  1?*^®  Uompany,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares ; 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Shares  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot 
to  me,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  I*rospectus,  and  I  autnorlse  you  to 
Insert  my  mameon  the  Register  of  the  Members  for  the  number  of  Shares 
allotted  to  me. 

Name  (in  full) . . . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . . . . . 1871. 

Signature . 

(addition  to  be  filled  up  ip  the  applicant  WISHES  TO 

PAT  UP  IN  PULL  ON  ALLOTMENT.) 


-  £23,061  0  10 


I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Allotment  in  full  unde**  discount  at  3  per  cent. 

Slgnatmre  . . *. . . . . 


Established,  1840. 

OHUKOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIEE 
ASSUBANOE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


LL.D. 


The  Veiy  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D.  Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 

William  Emmens.  Esq.  W.  F.  Skene.  Esq,  W.S.,  LL.D. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 

CoL  Thomas  E.  L.  Higginson.  William  Gordon  Tliomson,  Esq. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

William  Lethoridge,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  ean  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle.  .  ^  ^ 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 

should  be  addressed  to  _ 

snouiu  oe  auureweu  vu  STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 

Secretary. 


“MATTEES  OF  INTEEEST  FOE  THE  THOUGHTFUL.’^ 


A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 

with  the  following  subjects— “  The  practical  usefulneM  of  Life 
Assurance;  “  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ’  “ How  to  Kicn ; 

“  Conoeming  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  Propie  some¬ 
times  engage  ’*— will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  KI^^^®®Uqn  to  the  Swrete^ 
of  the  CWRCH  OF  ENGLANiTaSSUEANOE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
KL^  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


M.  A.  VEEKRtiZEN  (Grower’s  Agent,  &c.) 

Respectfully  calls  attention  to  his  Fine  and  Extensive  Stock  of 

PURE  AND  SELECT  GERMAN  WINES, 

Which  he  has  personally  selected  ^herenldeacM  of 

All  grades,  from  the  light  and  refreshing  dinner  sorts  to  tne  giwnaw 

dessert  selections,  are  supplied  by  him  in  weir  native  purity,  at  mod 

***FOT'real  elegance  and  delicacy  of  lUvow  no 

curative  properties  of  certain  sorts  in  esses  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Gout,  irropsy, 
Rbenma&^  fca  Ac.,  are  invaluably 
Nothing  is  so  refreihlng,  nothing  gives  such  zest  to  a  m<^  fArwarded 
Thehi^est  Testiraonifis  from  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  forwardea 

by  post,  with  price  list  on  application. 


Choice  Sherries,  Ports,  Champagnes,  lowestprIoM. 

Wholesale  Depfit-S  FELL  STREET, 

Where  the  Wines  may  be  tested. 

Temu— cash.  Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  England. 


/*  . 
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Now  ready.  (One  ShUling.)  No.  142. 


HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.’S 

NSW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 


'T'HE  COHNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

X  OCTOBER,  with  Illustrulon.  by  Oto.w 
DU  Haurier  and  S.  L.  Fildes.  ^  ''EOroe 


CONTENTS ; 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  fWitli  .n 
Ulustoation.)  an 

Chapter  LII.— An  Encounter  showine’  mr 

„  Llir.— Strange  Revelation i,  and  my 
^andfather  has  his  last 
Innings. 

„  LI V.— The  Heiress  proves  that  slia 

V  ‘nherits  the  Feud  and  I  go 

1  Drifting.  ® 

A  Kahometan  Revival. 

Notes  on  Flying  and  Firing-Machines. 

Spain :  her  Socaal  Condition. 

Literature^ and  Dogma.  Part  II.  By  Matthew 

My  Life.  By  rhilip  Bourke  Marston. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chapter  LTI. — A  Clmnco  Agreement  ” 

T.IIT _ 


JVST!  OUT. 


A  NEW  NOVEL. 

HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS.  By  J.  Masterman,  Author  of 

‘  A  Fatal  Error. '  2vols.  If 

■The  INN^  of  STRANGE  MEETINGS,  and  other  Poends.  By 

310RTIMEB  COLLINS.  Crown  8vo,  58. 


TO  APTEAB  mUEmATHLY, 


The  EUROPEAN  in  INDIA.  By  E.  C.  P.  Hull.  With  'A 

Medical  Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.’  By  R.  S.  MAIB,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  &c.  1  voL,  post  8vo. 

11. 

EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.  By  Lewin  B.  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  Lord 

Canning’s  Private  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  the  Principal  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and 
Coorg.  Handsome  demy  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

III. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  and  DURING  the  MUTINIES: 

*  I’ictuTi's  drawn  from  Life.  By  Major-General  Sir  GEORGE  LE  GRAND  JACOB,  K.C.S.I., 
C.  B.  Crown  8vo,  78.  fld.  •  .  . 

IV. 

Tlie  SECRET  of  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by  Special  Permission 

to  Lord  St  Leonards.  Large  crown  8vo. 

V. 

SONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  Large  fcap. 

8vo,  cloth. 

VI. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  in  1870.  An  Illustrated  Volume  of  Travels. 

By  A.  D.  CARLISLE.  Demy  8vo. 

VII. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 

BROOKE,  M.A.,  Chaplfdn  In  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  1$  Waterloo pla<i 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


CRUEL  as  the  GRAVE.  By  the  Countess  Von  Bothmer.  3  vols, 

II. 

LINKED  at  LAST.  By  F.  E.  Bunnett.  1  vol. 

III. 

IS  SHE  A  WIFE?  By  Sydney  Mostyn.  3  vols. 


Price  28.  6d., 

T'HE  theological  review. 

-L  No.  XXXV.  OCTOBER,  1871. 

1.  Pauperism,  its  Causes  and  Remedies.  By 
Alsagar  llay  Hill. 

2.  Tlie  Reading  “The  only  begotten  God,’’ in 
John  i.,  18.  By  James  Drummond,  B.A. 

3.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  Relation  to 
Biblical  History.  By  John  Kenriek,  M.A 

4.  Godet  on  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  By  John 

Wright,  B.A.  T,  1  M  A 

6.  Arnold  on  St  Paul.  By  C.  Kegan 

6.  The  Experience  Pliilosophy  and  Religious 
Belief.  By  C.  B.  Upton,  B.A.  B.Sc. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 

8.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 

Publishers  :  *  Slessrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOB- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden,  lin¬ 
den.  and  20  South-Frederick  street,  Ldinburpi. 


ROOKS  IN  BEADING  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


HER  TITLE  of  HONOUR.  By  Holme  Lee.  Second  Edition,  1 


NASSAU  W.  SENIOR’S  JOURNALS  in  FRANCE  and  ITALY. 

2  vols.,  248. 

The  NILE  Without  a  dragoman.  By  F.  Eden.  •  Second 

Edition,  78.  Od.  . 

IV. 

FREEDOM  in  the  CHURCH.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brooke, 

M.A.  Second  Edition,  3a  Od. 

SERMONS  preached  in  ST.  JAMES’S  CHAPEL,  York  Street. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  BROOKE,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  post  8vo,  Os. 


Now  ready,  price  Os. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  CORNHILL. 


ACMILLAN^S  MAGAZINE. 

^  No.  144. 

FOR  OCTOBER,  price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  THF.  NUMBF.R  : 

IIow  is  the  Work  of  the  Nation  Done  ?  ’ 
Patty.’  Chapters  LIIL— LI X. 

Unfulfilled.’ 

The  Early  Histonr  of -Oxford.’  By  J.  R. 

Green.  Parti. — The-Town.- 
The  Jade  Quarries  of  the  Kuen-Lun.’  By  H. 
Cayley.. 

Blank  Court;  or.  Landlords  and  Tenants.’ 
By  Octavia  Hill. 

Centenarianism.’  By  E.  Ray  Lankostcr. 
The  Poem  of  the  Clo.’  By  3"lary  Arnold. 

A  Victim  of  Paris  and  Versailles.’  Part  II.— 
Versailles. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Loudon. 


coimnrTs : 

I.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

II.  Greek  Democracy. 

III.  Faraday. 

IV.  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  * 

V.  Bearings  of  Modern  Science  on  Art. 

VI.  The  Authorship  of  Junius. 

VII.  The  Baptists. 

VIII.  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing. 

IX.  The  Session  of  1871. 

Contemporary  Literature  : — 1. 

I’hilosophy.— 2.  Politics.  Sociology.  Vov^ 
and  Travefa-S.  8cience.-4.  History  and  m 
graphy. — 6.  Belles  Lottres. 

T.ondon  -  TRITUNER  and  CO..  60  Paternostef 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

OCTOBER,  1871.  No.  DCLXXII.  Price 

•2$.  6d. 

CONTENTS :  _  ■ 

Fair  to  See  — Part  X. 

American  Books. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd.  t 

Charles  Lever  on  Scott.— The  Inter¬ 
nationals — Howto  Tether  them.— How 
they  do  these  things  at  Vienna. 

New  Itooks. 

Trouvllle  and  the  Calvados  Sliore. 

The  Maid  of  Sker. — Part  111. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 
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